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THE CHRISTIAN ATTACK ON THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


THE period of ‘‘ annual reports” of mis- 
sionary societies has come and gone again in 
due course; but a systematic study of these 
documents, with the speeches accompanying 
them, will conyince any competent inquirer 
that a complete report of the facts relating 
to the European enterprise for changing the 
religious ideas of Asia and Africa, would pro- 
duce an effect a hundredfold greater than any 
of these fragmentary records. Those who look 
upon the foreign missions of Christianity only 
through the peep-hole of their own denomi- 
national point of view, necessarily deprive 
themselves of the encouragement to labour and 
sacrifice which would come with a wider and 
more luminous survey. The reports of the 
present day are indeed incomparably better 
written than formerly. They carry more of the 
tone of spiritual statesmanship ; they depend 
for effect less on pious and dubious anecdote, 
and more on judicious summary of procedure; 
but there is still, we think, room for a more 


catholic report of the general sense of these 


sectional records, and of that larger revolution 
in Asiatic thought of which none of them takes 
adequate account, ©: 

For the truth is, that a hundred years of 
European occupation in the centre of Asia has 
resulted in the establishment of a spiritual in- 
fluence which is searching out and undermining 
the very foundations of religious belief and 
popular superstition ; in awakening the critical 
and sceptical spirit which had disappeared for 
so many ages from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific. And under this influence the old 
religions of India will inevitably melt away. 
Dr. Max Miiller recently declared in West- 
minster Abbey that Hinduism is even now 
practically dead—that it has lost its hold on the 
faith of the educated classes. It must be so. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer, in its 
number for the present month, has an able 
paper on education as a missionary agency, in 
which it admits, though with great lamentation, 
that the result of State education in the high- 
schools and colleges of Hindostan, which are 
purely secular, has been. to raise up a horde 
of deists and infidels,” who are pervading every 
province of the Peninsula, and using the in- 
fluence of the offices which they obtain by their 
education in the destruction of all forms of 


religious faith, includ 

we question whether a result is in 
every aspect of the case as deplorable 
as is supposed. It is one of the processes 
by which widely-spteas and deeply-rooted 
delusions make way for better convictions. 


istianity. But 


Many times in the h Mi r of the world 
399 it has been seen that a desolating soeptioism has 


prepared the way for truth, by consuming the 
mythologies of ptevious centuries. Such a 
process preceded the advent and diffusion of 
Christianity iteelf. The Greek intellect acted 
as a solvent under which the old malignant 
superstitions of Western Asia and Roman 
Europe underwent a destructi 
tated the conquests of the d 


20 | breaking down of the mediseval mythics, at the 
sag | Renaissance, heralded tlie Reformation. Such 


a process is going forwards on own doors in 
3. ome the mind 


of the population is being 6p 
myths of Mariolatry and saigt ‘worship, by a 
critical spirit which, — all ite faults, at least 


the —.— and awful ideas 2 n 

And this is a better school ——— 
in Christianity than would be @ continuance in 
the slavish credulity of the uncient church. 
Such scepticism at least 2 the mind for 
criticism, for inquiry, for dealing with evidence, 
and thus prepares the way for a faith which 
appeals to the reason and 2 of man- 

kind. 

Such a representation, Wel of the re- 
sults of the European occupation of India, 
would be unjust if standing alone. Its crea- 
tive and constructive force in the realm of 
thought and belief, has been gt least equally 
remarkable; and we do not Knew if there is 
any phenomenon of our pe ‘more int 


tianity. Here, on one side, i 10 th 
timid Brahmin of Bengal, gatheri 
in many cases to defy the whol 
the caste institutions, and to assert hi 
victions, against all the authorit; 
Here are the Santal mountaineers rising up as 
a nation to sudden manhood and civilisation; 
under the seeming enchautmenb exerciséd by 
two men of spiritual genius, Béerresen and 
Skrefsrud. Here are thousands of instructed 
Brahmists, organising themeglyes against 
idolatry as worshippers of one living and moral 
God, in the Brahmo-somaj. Hore are village 
populations thinking more in a single lifetime 
on the origin of all things, and the nature of 
right and wrong, than all their forefathers in a 
hundred ions.. Here is a 
system of British or actually de- 
veloping, through its definitions of crime 
in the law courts, a new national con- 
science, from the Himalayas to Oape 
Comorin. Looking farther east and south, here 
are callous Chinamen actually ‘“‘ weeping under 
a sense of their own eins and wakening up to 
an intense zeal for the salvation of their 
fellow-coun ; and, still more wonderful, 
a band of 2 South Sea Islanders, teachers, 
„at this 
th heathen coasts of New 
island to the north of 
Australia, the haunt of pirates and the dread of 
commerce, to carry thither 1 


which in twenty-five years has lifted 42 


— — — — —— — 
* * e 77 
18 
2 8 


absolute ea vagism the population of their own 
Rarotonga and Niue. 

It is evident that the once despised mis- 
sionary enterprise has at length developed a 
force which astonishes most of all those who 
direct its procedure and are best acquainted 
with its results. The expenditure of labour 
and of life during the past eighty years has, 
indeed, been uninterrupted and profuse; but 
the issue corresponds with the sublime 
heroism and the patient industry of the innu- 
merable workers who have toiled in the van of 
the battle. The have been opened into 
the heart of every country for carrying on 
this peaceful war. The present generation 
has but to sustain a siege whose iseue it 
certain. On all sides every fresh succeds, such 
as the religious revolution in Madagascer, 
achs and reacte in fifty different directions. 
The old beliefs are preparing for a last desperate 
defence. Notably the Mohammedan, the best 
of all non-Christian faiths, is arming itself 
under Wahabite inspiration for close encounter 
with Christianity from one end of Asia and 


| Africa to the other. In a word, the world is 


awakening from the religious trance of cen- 
turies, and conyulsions are at hand which will 
recal the most fateful passages in history. 
Political interests, commerce, social improve- 
ments, mechanical inventions, means of rapid 
communication by rail and telegraph, the meet- 
ing of hostile creeds in crowded capitals, the 
all-pervading influence of the press, the trans- 
lation and diffusion of the sacred Scriptures, 
and, above all, the ceaseless preaching of the 
agents of nearly forty missionary societies, 
will have each their share in the impending 
revolution. But who can doubt that, in such 
4 crisis of the world's intellectual history, 
Heaven itself will direct the issue by a pro- 
vidence as real as that which men beheld before 


of their eyes when they expressed, in the fable of 


r 
the overruling action of Deity. i 
That in uch u e e 
are incapable of 6 } 6 thought, who are blind 
to all the grandeur of the conflict, and press 
forward their own small specialities of creed or 
rubric—intruding them, as in Madagascar, into 
the very centre of other men’s labours, or en- 
ori wem, as in the Pacific Islands of New 
Willing as in the case 
of the Jesuits, who are there cruelly persecuting, 
under French protection, the converts of the 
London Mission—cannot astonish those who 
have rightly measured the clerical iutelligence 
of our times. Asiatic pagans ‘are learning 
something on all sides, but these old European 
hierarchies. will learn nothing and forget 
nothing. It is not they who are evangelising 
Asia or Africa, or the ‘‘ Archipelago of the Ten 
Thousand Isles,” but men of a freer spirit. 
All they can do is to worry those whom they 
may not devour, and therefore it is consoling to 
reflect that in the approaching age Europe iteelf 
is certain to dispense with their services, and to 
try the hopeful experiment of a non-sacerdotal 
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fast, attended by the leading members of the 
Independent denomination and a few others 
and we could have 
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walls of the Oo ional Library. These 
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spicuous a 
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ho work, and those who think—against the 


: the self-denial he so often inculcates ; his own } 


cal thy, with an anxious desire to 
the spirit of eelf-help, and to evoke to the 


ection 


hich he bas devoted himself, and inspire 
him with fresh zeal in uniting, without any 
difference, and shoulder-and-shoulder with (to 
his own worde) —“ those who fight, those 


orance and sin.” All who 
© occasion will rejoice that 
ity has arisen when he has been 
ipient, rather than the giver—the object 


common enemy, i 
sympathise wi 
one 


the 


ion | of grateful admiration—within the walls of 


more ; 
admiration to Mr. Fo pee 
and a patriot, than to Mr. 
dispenser of the wealth 
— in his ＋ 
ng ons 
themeelves e be . — 


mu 


the Memorial Hall, which is n echo of 
iments that will move the hearts of 


Halogiatic without being 


: rr 
make their own imp 


biefly aimed to show, and to. the 
1 89 that he had all his life been 
t Nonconformist. 


8 agitation for the 
Church from secular con- 
the purely Nonconformist 


inte . This is the view 
Which the society itself has proclai ming 
| and acti upon for @ year past, and we do not 


new phase upon which the question 
be ignored by it, or fail 
cordial good wishes of the hon. 


» 


SCOTTISH CHURCH, NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
The din of controversy is not very much heard 


among us at present, but the press is being worked 
| with such exceeding diligence, that some people 


must be very much in earnest. Hardly a-week 
passes without my receiving a pamphlet on one 
side or another of the great Establishment question, 
and if one remains in the dark it really ie not the 
fault of the excellent individuals who send them. 
The thorough enlightenment of Scotland is being 
evidently aimed at regardless of expense. 

On the part of the Established Church, the chief 


champion is an anonymous gentleman who modestly 


— — 


calls himself Veritas,” and who seeks to vindicate 
his title to the name by proving that most other 
men sre liars. His last production is a pamphlet 
printed on thick paper, and in long primer, and 
sent to everybody free gratis for nothing, in which 
he proved that the facts, on which the Free 
Church Claiming Right was founded, are impudent 
fictions, invented for the oceasion by Alexander 
Dunlop, Fox Maule, Thomas Chalmers, Robert S. 
Candlish, and such like dishonest and unreliable 
people! I am not joking. It is literally true what 
I am telling you. These are the sort of good words 
which the Establishmentarians are using in this 
controversy, and you can imagine what a soothing 
effect they have upon us. They quite act (or 
ought to) like oil on the troubled waters. Dr. 
Rainy would be a fool not to begin to have a 
kindlier feeling toward the State Church, now that 
he has been shown that the Disruption was a 
gigantic swindle! Seriously it is impossible not 
to see that we are having illustrated just now the 
old proverb, Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first dement.” The friends of the Establish- 
ment are spending no end of money in order to 


) reconcile a section of the Nonconformists to the 


Church, and they have not sense enough to see that 
they are grossly irsulting those whom they wish 


n to conciliate. 


Among the paper pellets on the other side, a bulky 
pamphlet by Sir Heary Moncrieff is being widely 
circulated. It is an answer to the Duke of Argyll, 
and is a very elaborate exposition of the Free 
Church position. Sir Henry, as you may recollect, 
blew rather cold on the subject of disestablishment 


in last Assembly: leading off, in fact, with a counter- 


motion against Dr. Adam, and carrying Dr. Begg 
and his tail along with him. But 1 think you will 
find him a little further on next week, when the 
subject is brought up again. Indeed I have some 
reason to believe that to him will be entrusted the 
charge of leading his Church on the subject. He 
has now got quite the length by requiring that 
theré shall be a cessation of the existing union 
between Church and State. 

Mr. Taylor Innes is also in the press (I see it is 
out) with another pamphlet, on the legal aspects of 
recent legislation. I am told that the sledge ham. 
mer is used pretty freely in it, and that it will make 
lively reading. 

The United Presbyterian Church is still sitting in 
Synod, as I write. It has had (to use an Americanism) 
**a good time.” By enforcing an excellent law about 
short speeches, it compeis its orators to study pre- 
cision in their statements, and what is lost in fength 
is gained in point and vigour. This Church is not 
“ e one (it numbers 187,000 members), but 
it is remarkably liberal. During the year it has 
raised for all objects £364,000, and of this £41,000 
have been expended ou foreign missions, It strikes 
me that there is an admirable generosity and un- 
selfishness in this. If the United Presbyterians 
chose to imitate their Established Church brethren, 
and giving £10,000 a-year to the conversion of the 
world, were to employ the remaining £30,000 a-year 
in building new places of worship wherever there 
were and without regard to existing in- 


— would —— y — gs se + — 
wy in ening their own t the 
nobly io ales that their chief end is org 
United-Presbyterianise all Scotland, but to lend a 
really me ae ago to the more urgent business of 
— up the Kingdom of God in heather, dom. 

there is such a thing a8 a special vidence ; 
they will assuredly be blessed. in the ey 


of that branch with Engli 
was really a heroic act, 
duction of the Church by 160 congregations. Next 
year the synod will appear in diminirhed size, and 

hing bat ext i liberality will enable it to 
maintain in full its existing r But it was 
done in the interest of religion, and the Great Head 
of the Church will look after the concerns of His 
own House. | 


Another noticeable thing done was the adoption 
of a resolu tion. to establiah ish the Th i 


ical Semi- 


és more 8 fac | is. Hitherto the 
Diviaity. Ball met for only six weeks in the 
year, and professors have been ministers in 


charges. Now it is p to have 
sessions of five or six months, and a set of men with 
their whole time devoted to the work of tuition. 
This is, I think, a wise reform, and will work well. 
The tide seems turned again in to the number 
of students. Bod reg or two ago the aspirants to the 
ministry seemed to be diminishing at a rapid rate, 
— > revival is telling in the way of arresting 
e ebb. | 
To-night (Monday) the subject of Disestablish- 
ment will be before the synod. There can scarcely 
be a debate where there is no difference of opinion, 
but Mr. Hutton blows a clear blast, and it is in- 
teresting to hear him. Meaniime the Establish- 
ment is busy 8 for its Assembly. A num. 


ber of overtures have 


ne u ing the making of 
new regulations with i tg — the re- 


ception of deserters from the ranks of the Noncon- 
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would be an immense relief to recom fe us if Dr. 
a 


Begg and his particular friends would go where 
they belong.” 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


CLECKHEATON.—On Monday last Mr. Gordon 
again attended a public meeting at Cleckheaton, to 
reply to the further reply of the Rev. Mr. William- 
son, of Bilston, near Wolverhampton, and again 
the Church Defence Association refrained from 
putting in an appearance. There was a full house 
nevertheless, and great interest evinced in Mr. 
Gordon’s detailed rejoinder. Mr. Thornton pre- 
sided ably. Hearty votes of thanks. 

Drsate AT HEXHAM.— The local papers are filled 
with special reports of a two nights’ debate, which 
took place in the Town Hall last Tuesday and 
Wednesday, between the Rev. Mr. Campbell, M. A., 
minister of the Scotch Established Church, Hex- 
ham, and Mr. Gordon. Unfortunately, Mr. Camp- 
bell had insisted on prices for admission, which, in 
a town of Hexham’s size, were prohibitory so far as 

at audiences were concerned; but the au ſiences 

th evenings were all the more select, perhaps, on 
this account, and very respectable, many persons 
being present from considerable distances. Mr. 
Taylor, Churchman, acted as Mr. Campbell’s 
chairman, and Mr. Hope, Congregationalist, as 
Mr. Gordon's, whilst Mr. Cooke, Roman Catholic. 
acted as umpire, and everything passed off with 
great good feeling. Mr. Gordon seems to have 
scored some heavy points against his opponents, 
and to have made the most of them, whilst allowing 
the perfect sincerity of his fellow-disputant, of 
course. Most cordial votes all round were heartily 
awarded at the close. 

EvesHam.—On May 3, Mr. Gordon lectured in 
the Merchants’ Hall, Gresham, Mr. White presi- 
ding, and a lively time it was.” The Church 
Defence Society had put out two distinct sets of 
bills, calling upon Churchmen to rally ; and a nice 
2 of — answered to the _ Mr. 

ordon was tually interrupted, and on risin 
to reply, af rs basil cler che spoken half. 
an- hour, in the wildest fashion, it was found impos- 
sible to proceed, and the chairman dissolved the 
meeting. Another meeting was then attempted, 
but the gas refused to countenance the proceedings, 
and the rioters adjourned. It was felt to be a dis- 
grace to the town, especially as fair opportunity was 
given for contrary speeches. 


CIRENCESTER.—On May 5, Mr. Gordon lectured 
in the Temperance Hall, Cirencester, to a fair 


audience, Captain Milburn, of Fairford, presiding, 
and warmly iotroducing the lecturer. Revs. Ashbury 
and Brown also spoke, 


Witton, NEAR Sattspury.—On May 6, Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Temperance Hall, Wilton, 
near Salisbury, when there was a large and 
enthusiagtic attendance. Revs. Short and Clark- 
son, of Salisury, also spoke. Capital * 

Mr. Gordon lect at DAVENTRY on the Friday 


night. Quiet meeting. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S BISHOPRIC BILL. 


At the evening sitting of the House of Commons 
on May 11, the second reading of this bill was 
moved by Mr. Cross. 


Mr, RIcHARD, in moving that the bill be read a 


second time that day six months, spoke as follows: 


—Sir, I wish, at the outset of the observations I 
intend to address to the House, to refer to an ob- 
jection which may probably, and not unnaturally, 
have occurred to the minds of many honourable 
gentlemen on seeing the amendment I am about to 
move, standing in my name. It may be thought 
that, as a Nonconformist, I have no right to meddle 
in a matter that relates to the internal organisation 
and government of the Church of England. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” from the Ministerial benches.) But then, 
unfortunately, in the eye of the law, we are all 
members of the Church of England, whether we 
like it or no, and cannot shake ourselves free from 
that relation and the obligations it involves. Be- 
sides which, we must also remember that Parlia- 
ment is the supreme governing body of the Church 
of England, and we, upon whom this high function 
devolves, are bound to fulfil it according to the best 
exercise we can of our judgment and conscience, I 
acknowledge the anomaly. I confess that it appears 
tome aflagrantabsurdity—(Hear, hear)—that a body 
constituted as this House is—and it cannot be other- 
wise constituted, if it is to be a fair representation 
of the people of this country—a House consisting of 
members of the Church of Rome and of the Greek 
Church, of Presbyterians of various denomina- 
tions, of Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and 
Calvinistic Methodists, members of the Society of 
Friends, Unitarians, Jews, and 1 know not bow 
many other forms of religious faith or no faith— 
should have committed to it the duty of regulating 
everything pertaining to the faith and practice, to 
the doctrine and discipline of a Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. (Cheers.) With my conception of 
what a Christian church is or ought to be, this is a 
condition of things which is to me inexpressibly 


formists. I hope these regulations will pass, for it | painful and deplorable. And I have no doubt that | 


there are many thoughtful and earnest members of 
the Church of England in this House who are 
deeply distressed by it, and would gladly, if they 
could, find some way of escape. I remember the 
right hon. gentleman the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, some years ago, under the pressure 
of this difficulty, suggesting that the Roman 
Catholic and Nonconformist members of the House 
might beasked toabstain from taking any part in dis- 
cussing and voting on questions connected with the 
Church of England. But this of course was only 
a momentary thought, extorted by the sense of 
embarrassment which he felt, for the right hon. 
gentleman could not have seriously meant that we 
should divide ourselves in this House into sections 
or large committees, according to our religious 
belief, for in that case we should claim reciprocity. 
If Roman Catholicsand Nonconformists are toabstain 


of England questions, then the members of the 
Church of England must in like manner abstain 
from interfering in questions affecting the rights 
and interests of Roman Catholics,and Nonconfor- 
mists, (Laughter and cheers.) I remember, also, 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Green- 
wich on the same or a similar occasion saying that 
ecclesiastical legislation has become very difficult in 
this House, and that it may become impossible. 


But all this is inevitable so long as we have the 
Church connected with the State. (Hear, hear.) 
For, as Bishop Warburton says, The Church has 
resigned her independency and made the magistrate 
her supreme head, without whose approbation she 
can direct, order, and decree nothing.” Such bein 
the case, what can we do when matters of this kin 
are thrust upon us, for thrust upon us they are, 
without any will of our own. I can say with all 
sincerity that it is no pleasure to me to have to 
discuss questions of this nature in this House, be- 
cause 1 feel it is very difficult to do so without 

wounding the susceptibilities of hon. gentlemen, 
whose conscientious convictions differing from 
mine, I wish to treat with honour and respect, 

and between whom and myself there are, I have 

no doubt, many points of sympathy on matters 
of far greater Importince than those pertaining 
to ecclesiastical polity and organisation. (Hear. 
hear.) I wish to say, that in upposing this bill I 
have no special antipathy to bishops. I may not 
look upon them in the same light as many hon. 
members of this House probably do. I do not 
believe that diocesan Episcopacy was any part of 
primitive Christianity, but rather an excrescence 
that has grown upon it since. Neither do I 

believe, though I am far from wishing to treat with 
ridicule, or disrespect those who do, in those mystic | 
spiritual powers which bishops are supposed to 
N. and to be able to communicate to others. 

till, as Pope says: 

Even in a bishop I can spy desert. 

There are many bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land whose names and characters I hold in as deep 
veneration as any one in this House. The names 
of such men as Hooper and Latimer, of Leighton 
and Usher, of Taylor and Beveridge, or Berkeley 

and Butler, and many otherg.who by their saintly 
lives, or their admirable writings, have rendercd 

inestimable service to the cause of Christianity in 

this land. (Cheers.) But I object to this bill 

because it asks this House to concur in perpetuating 

and extending the creation of a class of politico- 

ecclesiastical State officials, whose existence, in my 

opinion, is not to the advantage of either Church or 

State. That an Episcopal Churchshould have bishops 

and have them in sufficient number to meet all its 

requirements is a position so obvious that it admits 

of no doubt, and needs noargument. And perhaps 

nothing more shows the utterly crippled and help- 

less condition of the Church of England than the 

fact that, though it has been in existence for 

upwards of 300 years, it has made only one addition 

to its Episcopate in the whole of that time. Com- 

pare this with the state of — in the United 

States of America. There is an 3 Church 

in that country and a vigorous and flourishing Epis- 

copal Church, of whivh the venerable Dr. Pusey says 

that, ‘‘severed from the protection of the State, it first 

struck root wher. it was deprived of all human sup- 
| port, and long aße it quadrupled, while the popula- 
tion doubled only.” In 1880 the number of dioceses 
in the United States was only twelve, Now it is 
forty-one, besides nine missionary bishops, the 

sphere of whose gy is also, I believe, in their 
native country, while, as I have already said, with 

one exception, no addition has been made to the 

number of English bishops for more than 300 years. 

Why is this difference? The reason is perfectly | 
simple. One is a free Church, and can expand and 

adapt itself to the growth of population and the 

changing circumstances of the times ; while the 

other is a Church in bondage to the State ; and in 
this, as in a hundred other matters, is ‘‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined” by that relation. (Cheers) L have: 
been told by some hon. members since my notice 
has appeared on the paper, that this is only an act 
of the Episc to extend and perfect its 
own organisation. If it had been that, not one 
word would have fallen from my lips in opposition 
to it. But it is as far as possible from being that. 


In fact the Church has nothing to do with it. It 
has no part or lot in this — It has no voice 
f 1 j 
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in the new adjustment of dioceses, no voice in the 
redistribution of patronage, no voice in the election 
of the new bishop. (Hear, hear.) The new 
bishop will be a State official — (cheers) — and 
although not sitting for the present in the House 
of Lords, he will have the right to do so in rotation, 
and that gives a political character to the appoint- 
ment, which will no doubt be influenced, as most 
such appoiniments are, by political motives. For 
how are hishops appointed? Of course, by the 
Prime Minister, and very generally for poli- 
tical reasons. (Hear, hear.) One of the eccle- 
siastical journals says :— 


A bishop is a mere nominee of the Crown or Prime 
Minister, comes to his flock as a governor appointed 
over them without their concurrence or consent. What 
amount of cordial sympathy can be expected to exist 
between pastor and people in this state of mutual rela- 
tionship ! The pastor, only too naturally, fails to feel any 
responsibility towards those who have not — their 
confidence in him by choosing him as their leader and 
guide, or even by consenting to his appointment. But 
he does feel, and the less fervent his piety the more 


from taking part in discussing and deciding Church Ekeenly does he feel, a sense of the responsibility towards 


the power that did nominate him for consecration. 
Hence we ever find, with rare and noble exceptions, 
bishops siding with the Crown or Parliament against 
the real spiritual needs of their flocks, sympatbising 
with Acts of Parliament, out of sympathy with zeal, 


And although for the present the appointment is to 
be made by Her ri pee the Queen, by letters 
patent, yet as the bill evidently contemplates the 
ultimate creation of a dean and chapter, we shall 
then have the shocking profanation of an election 
by the congé d’elire — (hear, hear) — when the 
dean and chapter solemnly meet to invoke the 
Divine guidance to enable them to choose a chief 
pastor of the diocese, when the choice has been 
already made for them by the Prime Minister, and 
that shold is imposed 2 them in so peremptory 
a fashion that, in case of refusal, they are liable to 
heavy penalties, such as forfeiture of land and im- 
prisonmeut. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.”) But 
there is another objection I have to this bill, and 
there I have a distinct locus standi as a Noncon- 
formist, that is, that it proceeds on the assumption 
that practically, as well as theoretically, the whole 
8 of this country are members of the 
burch of England. The prometers of an increased 
Episcopate always quite coolly take this for granted. 
They point to a particular district of country, which 
has so many hundreds of thousands of souls, and 
they say, there is only one bishop to take care of 
all these souls, while it is perfectly well known 
to everybody that there are millions of people 
in this country—I am sure it is no exaggeration to 
say more than one-half of the church and chapel- 
going population—who have renounced their alle- 
giance to the Church, and who, therefore, do not 
require and will not accept Episcopal supervision, 
(Cheers.) Now, as a Nonconformist, I protest 
st keeping up this fiction. Take, for, instance, 

e case of Cornwall. Much was made in another 

lace of the destitution of Cornwall when a similar 

ill to this was under discussion. It was said that 
another bishop was imperatively demanded for that 
part of the country. And immediately the lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county got up in his place and declared 
that they did not want any bishop, as the great bulk 
of the people were Nonconformists, (Hear, hear.) 
This view of the matter has been so forcibly put 
in an article which appeared a few weeks ago in the 
Times, that I ask permission of the House to read a 
few sentences from it. After referring to some 
objections made by Lord Shaftesbury to Lord 
Lyttelton’s bill, the article proceeds :— 

But if Lord Shaftesbury seems to go a little further 
than becomes a professed Churchman, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of these isles, for one reason 
or another, go a good deal further in their objection to 
any functionary who combines in his own 
spiritual with political power and authority, do 
not like being any wise committed to it, even if them- 
selves be absolutely protected against it, and their body, 
soul, and estate, be in no wise threatened, The feeling 
of a Nonconformist, a Presbyterian, or a Roman 
Catholic, is, that if a man choose to call himself the 
Bishop of Colchester, we will rt and is so called by 
his co-religionists, they have no cbjection ; but they do 
object to their representatives in Parliament giving any © 
national sanction to the exclusive assumption of that 
character, If we suppose any town or district where 
one form of Dissent or other now seems in full posses- 
sion, it may very consistently object to Parliament 
permitting anybody to claim, by his very title, autho- 


rity over the squls whose lot is cast within those 
boundaries, 


But does anybody want more highops of the same 
type as those now existing? I fail to see any 
evidence of that. Who wants them? Certainly, 
not the Nonconformists, who refuse to acknow,r 
ledge their authority or to accept their services. 
But do members of the Church of England ask for 
more? I believe that considerable machinery has 
been set in operation to get up petitions in favour of 
an increased Episcopate. But in the last report of 
the committee on publig petitions it would appear 
that the petitions hitherto presented had an aggro - 
gate number of signatures not amounting to quite 
3000. But the best proot that there is no demand 
for more bishops is the universal dissatisfaction 
expressed by all parties in the Church with the 
present bishops. And what renders this the more 
striking is the fact that no one pretends to deny 


that the gentlemen who now occupy the bench are 
not only 3 of ie ai personal 


character, but of most exem diligence in the 
discharge of their laborious duties. And yet how 
are they spoken of by the organs of the various 
parties in the Church? I will take first the 
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Standard, which is understcod to be the organ of 
the Conservative party l that 


to vote even for a 
mak 


(Loud laughter.) Then take the organs of the High 
2 1 party. I find in the Church Times these 
words :— : 

There is 2 no body of men in the world who, 
so far as outw evidence goes, care less for the 
furtherance of religion than the English bishops. 
(Laughter.) The same journal in April, 1868 :— 
sad and lengthened experience has taught us that 

i fittle tate hoped for from sin bantent boneb of 
en cowardice and unfaithfulness prompt 

a plain duty. 12 
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to be extravagant. 

stand in the place of the 
ce of ruling is concerned ; 
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the Rock speaking in 
our „sit in the House of Lords to maintain 
8 order? If so, they have betrayed 
‘they sit there to maiutain the cause of the 
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Herald, giving a sort of résumé or su of the 

judgment pronounced by the . 

country on this act, which is repre- 
universal dissatisfaction. It 


th Times, Church ‘Review, Church News of 
„ ne „ and then sums 


NN | 
following wo 


is manifest that 


, not as bishops, 
was never so highly esteemed as at prese 
inherent c 


* added that t 
ops were never so firmly 


| merely indifference, but positive hostility against 


by | Brawne aud Dr. Claughton for their very generous and 


tof the bishops, the 
| L state of the Church, 
| the Church journals, the Church 


s from the Guardian, Record, John Bull, 
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bishops. But I think I have proof that there is not | 


the present projects for an increased Episcopate. 
one has sent mea paper containing an account 
of a remarkable meeting lately held in Exeter, and 
Exeter is a sort of Mecca of Fipiscopacy. (Laughter. ) 
We are told that it was called by a circular largely 
signed by laymen and clerics Deletes to all acho 
and parties in the Church. After long consultation 
the conclusion is thus stated :— 
In the discussion which followed the greatest unani- 


Churchmen are expected to provide funds. The meet- 
ing was “unanimons in considering that now or 
never was the time for the Church to assert her right 
in this matter. Indeed, the only difference of opinion 
wasas to whether the demand should not be made 
applicable to the whole system of appointing bishops 
instead of being confined to the new sees to be created 
under the bills of Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Cross, and 
ultimately an amendment, placing the demand on the 
broad — basis, was carried by a large majo- 
rity. (Laughter and applause.) 
With regard to the particular arrangements made 
under the bill, [ eh pa much to say. The right 
hon, gentleman, the Home Secretary, in introducing 
the measure, was eloquent as to the generosity of 
the Bishops of Winchester and Rochester, the one 
for gi iving up his country, and the other his town 
residence to form the nucleus of a fund for the en- 
dowment of the new bishopric. He said that it 
was really a gift offered to the Church by the 
bishops. With all respect this does not appear a 
very accurate description of the matter. These 
bishops at most had only surrendered their interest 
in two residences during their term of office. 
(Hear, hear.) Beyond that, they were merely 
liberal with other people’s property. Why, Dan- 
bury, the residence of the Bishop of Rochester, was 
— for him or his-predecessor some thirty years 
ago by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for £28, 157. 
And with regard to the great sacrifice made in 
regard, to these houses, one of the cleri¢al journals 
says :— 

Great praise has, been bestowed upon Dr, Harold 


most noble offers, but the truth seems to be that the 
places which they have offered to give up are of the 


nature of white elephants—that is to say, of posses- ö 


sions which, iu present state of E isco mes, 
are rather 8 embarrassment than a benefit. (Laughiter.) 


Besides which, each of them gives up 500l. a- year, 


not from their own salaries but from the salaries ; 


of ns oe gay i Bey ment the invome of the 
new bishopric. ‘8 their ity rather re- 
minds one of the inseri n 
on a bridge built by a Mr. Brown — 

Mr. Brown, of his great bounty, 

Built this bridge at the expense of the county ! 
to saline ot be? ser od eden 

But the right hon. gentle- 

man the member for Liskeard o itſ i 
ful and convincing a 
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representatives of the national Christianity, omit- 
ting the weightier matters of the law, and busying 
themselves with what I call the mint and ani 
and cummin,” of religion, with questions of pos- 
tures, and gestures, and garments—(loud cries of 
3 — 2 I think * r of our 
population are lying outside the pale, I will 
not say of the Church of Paglend, but, yt 
of all our churches ; and I could quote an eloquent 
to this efrect from a book lately pu 

the honourable member for the University of 
Cambridge, a book in the views of which I do not 
but which I have read with admiration of 


its ability, learning, and temper—and when I f 
etka Yantiadn oe ok thie 


pinching penu 
tem 


which it is most painful to con. 
plate, and then hear the cry for more bishops, 


more bishops for the House of Lords, more bishops 
for whom large salaries and sumptuous palaces 


must be provided, and who have to be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, I feel inclined to say— 
Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget, 3 
I have no wish to put any obstacle in the way 
of the increased efficiency of the Church as a 
spiritual institution. On the contrary, I can with 
my whole heart wish it God-speed in all work of this 
nature that it is doing But if the Church of England 
wishes really to develop its forces, and I believe 
there are great forces capable of development 
in that Church, it can only be on one condition, 
and that is freedom, freedom from that entangling 
alliance with the State which cripples its energies, 
sullies its purity, compromises its dignity, impairs 
its efficiency, gives rise to many occasions of 
scandals, which brings reproach, not on the Church 
only, but on our common Christianity. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. B. Herz repudiated the ‘‘ridiculous rub- 
bish” which Mr. Richard had read from the Church 
papers, which, if it had been necessary, could be 
more than capped from the prints representing the 
various Dissenting sects. The bill did not clash 
with Lord Lyttelton’s bill, of which he had charge, 
but it met a practical want, and he hoped it would 
become law at once. : 
Sir Witu1aM Harcovar also supported the bill, 
as a friend of the principle cf Establishment, be- 
cause it asserted the authority of the State, and 
proceeded on the priuciple that Parliament would 
regulate the Church’s affairs without consulting 
Convocation. He also ridiculed the notion of Church 
opinion being represented by the religious press, as 
the most foolish of all journals. The bill was also 
supported by Colonel Maxins and Mr. GRANTHAM, 
representatives of Essex and Surrey districts affected 
by it; by Mr. Mong, who gave notice of his inten- 


‘tion to move the abolition of the congé d‘élire, and 


by Sir T. Coampers, who regarded it merely as a 
ractical rearrangement of ecclesiastical districts. 
Mr. Cross said a few words, especially in defence 
of the bishops. a 
The House divided, when there appeared 


For the second reading 273 
Against 61 
Majority for —212 


The bill was accordingly read a second time. 
The following are the names of the minority who 


‘supported Mr. Richard :— 


ENGLISH LIBERALS (43). 
Fitzwilliam, Hon C a. 9 


„Hon E . Monk, 
ern Foljambe,F JS Muntz, P H 
Bristowe, 8 Forster,Rt Hon WE Peel, A W 
Brown, A H Foster, WH Portman, W B 
Goschen, J G Rothschild, N 
Harcourt, Sir W Samuelson, B 
Hayter, A D Stevenson, J C 
HP Hodgson, K D Talbot, C M 
Corbett, John Jackson, H M Torrens, W 
Cowper,HonH James, Sir H W J 
„JX. Knatchbull-Huges- Watkin, Sir E 
Evans, T W sen, E Whitbread, 
Eyton, P E Locke, J Whitwell, J 
Ferguson, R Majoribanks, 


SCOTCH LIBERALS (io). 
Colebrooke, SirT M'Lagan, P i ir, Sir J 
Cowan. J — Mure, Colonel erent J 
Duff. M E Grant Noel, Ernest 
Lorne, Marquis of Piayfair, Dr 
WELSH LIBERAL (1). 
Davies, Richard (Anglesea). 


Tun Mayor OF BRISTOL AND THE ATHANASIAN 
Creev.—The Bristol co ndent of the Pall 
Mali Gazette writes :—‘‘On Sunday, for the first 
time for many years, the civic procession to St. 
Mary Redcliffe was shorn of its chief attraction 
through the absence of the mayor, Mr. Christopher 
James Thomas, in his state coach. About a couple 
of hundred years ago a Bristol citizen bequeathed a 
small popes out of which he di that the 
church o St. Mary Redcliffe, ‘the finest ish 
church in should be decked with flowers 
and its aisles strewed with rushes on Whitsun Day 
for ever. The custom has been observed without a 
single interruption for nearly 200 years, and 80 
long as Bristol has had a mayor and corporation 


the gentlemen filling that office and composing that 
body have gone in procession to St. Mary’s upon 
every occurrence of the anniversary. Mr. Thomas, 
the present mayor, is a Unitarian, and he stipulated 
when he consented to undertake the office that he 
should not be required to attend church at any 
time when the Athanasian Creed would have to be 
read, There have been one or two Nonconformist 
mayors of Bristol, but not more, the Conservatives 
being in a consi majority in the council ; 
but the attendance of their worships at Redcliffe 
on Whitsun Day morning has never before. been 
interfered with by their religious scruples. They 
were not, however, members of the Unitarian body. 
Mr. Thomas, it should be said, attends the mayor's 
chapel, where the Church of England servi-e is 
used, frequently, but never when the Athanasian 
Creed is to be a part of the service.” 


THe Irish Cuurcn Synop closed on Friday, 
having sat thirty-one days: — The makers 
of the uew preface (says the correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette) failed to carry the 
paragraph declaring a latitude in the in- 

rpretation of the baptismal service, so that in 4 
large degree the question of ‘revision,’ from the 
revisionists’ point of view, remains The ex- 


ther thi y of the 
working of the Church of a godly, 
learned, and fous men, who are leading a life of 


gd 


treme Low Church — have brought about this 
result professedly in order to continue the ‘ agita- 
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tion of the country on the subject.” The principal 


feature of Friday was a speech of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, in which his Grace said :—‘‘ When he 
remembered the great significance of the preface as 
a dogmatic statement, he confessed he was amazed 
at the way in which it was treated and spoken of 
by members. He thought it would be quite incon- 
ceivable to persons not present to think they could 
dispose of such serious matters in such a hurried 
and.slap-dash way. He feared they were preparing 
for themselves pitfalls innumerable — ambushes 
from which enemies might spring out where they 
were least expected. He believed it required 
experienced theologians to deal with these important 
questions, which should not be disposed of in a rash 
and ill-considered manner.” Archdeacon Lee has 
received and published letters—one from Dr. Pusey, 
the other from Canon Liidon—approving of 
his disregard of the Irish Church Synod, and 
his endeavour to found a Church in which 
the old Prayer-book shall be retained. Dr. 
Pasey compares the proceedings of the Synod to 
the Arian attempts to supplant the Nicene Creed. 
He promises a donation of £50 towards the arch- 
rr new church, and Canon Liddon promises 


Anniversary Meetings. 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The eighty-first annual meeting of the London 
Missionary Society was held at Exeter Hall on 
Thursday R The place was well filled, though 
not over-crowded, The Chairman (Mr. Alderman 
McArthur, M. P.) took the chair at ten o' clock, and 
was supported on the platform by a number of well - 
known ministers and laymen, chiefly of the Con- 
- gregational body, and by the newly appointed 
treasurer of the society, Mr. J. Kemp-Welch, and 
the other secretaries of the society, the Rev. Robert 
Robinson (Home), the Rev. Dr, Mullens (Foreign), 
and the Rev. E. H. Jones, of Trevor C 
Brompton, who has recently accepted the office of 
deputation secretary. The proceedings hegan with 
the singing of a hymn, after which the Rev. W. M. 
Statham, of Hull, offered prayer. 

The CuarrmMan then rose and said he had not 
deemed the circumstance of his belonging to another 
communion—the Wesleyans—a bar to his accep- 
tance of the position he now occupied in that 
meeting. He had sbrunk from the responsibility, 
but that must be borne, in part at least, by the 
direetors, to whose invitation he had cheerfully 
responded. He had always loved missions, and the 
London Missionary Society had presented anexample 
to all the churches. Their first mission, that to 
the South Sea Islands, had demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of Christianizing the most barbarous 
peoples, Other Christian bodies were their debtors 
a'so in regard to China, of which Morrison—(cheers) 
—had been the apostle, to India, and to Africa, 
which the venerable Dr. Moffat—(cheers)—who was 
present with them that day, and his illustrious 
son-in-law, Livingstone—(cheers)—had donesomuch 
to benefit. The chairman referred to the Madagascar 
m'‘ssion as another of the glories of the London 
Missionary Society. God had e blessed them, 
and he hoped the society would be still more useful 
in the future than it had been in the past. Though 
he was there in the personal 1 he thought 
he might on this occasion claim to be a representative 
man, for he had no hesitation at all in saying that 
in love, in respect, in veneration, and in anxiety to 
promote the interests in every way that they 
ossibly could in their respective spheres of the 
ndon Missionary Society, he represented the 
great Wesleyan family in every part of the world— 
and they prayed that God might bless that society 
and make it a greater N Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Muztxxs, the Foreign Secretary, 
who was very cordially received, gave an abstract of 
the annual report of the executive. It began with 
a solemn reference to the losses of the society duri 
the year, and to certain changes that had occur 
in the official staff. Mr. J. Kemp-Welch had 
accepted the office of treasurer in place of the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, M.P., who had resigned ; the Rev. 
J. H. Jones had become deputation secretary in 
place of Mr. Fairbrother, and is believed to be emi- 
nently fitted for the work. The-responsible duties 
of the vacant office had been efficiently discharged 
by the Rev. R. Robinson, the Home Secretary, and 
his able assistant. Greatly to the regret of the 
Board, the Rev. J. O. Whitehouse, who, for eight 
years rendered important service to the society in 
the Foreign Office—of which he had full charge during 
the absence of Dr. Mullens in Mad —had re- 
signed his office, but will still aid the society as a 
director. 
removed by death, the Rev. W. J. Gardner, for 
twenty-five years a faithful minister in Jamaica, and 
the Rev. J. C. Vivian, of the Island of Huahine, 
after a brief but truly, useful course of service. 
Four brethren had retired, two of them being the 
Rev. Roger Edwards, of Port Elizabeth, and the 
Rev. A. W. Murray, of Samoa. A large number of 
missionary brethren who had bé&n on sick furlough 
have retired to their stations in invigorated 
health ; and seven missionaries have gone abroad, 
for the first time, to South India, China, and Mada- 
gascar. During the year, thirteen missi re- 
turned to England on furlough or sick leave. The 


total number of missionaries in the service of the 
iety at the t time is 156 ; and there are 38 


missionary students. The number was not greater 


Two of the missionary brethren had been 


than ten years ago, but this was to be explained 
from the fact that many of the mission churches 
had become r and from other like 
causes, In point of fact, no fewer than 27 English 
missionaries had been added, 25 new stations 
had been occupied, and the range of the 
society’s work greatly extended. The finances 
were 2 including the balance of 
1,847“. 11s. 2d. from last year, the receipts were 
105, 401J. 5s. 10d, These included 20,037“. 
raised at mission stations, £4,591 raised as a New 
Year's offering by the young, £359 for the Moffat 
Institution, £2,551 specially for the Madagascar 
Mission, and about £1,300 for the extension of mis- 
sions in India and China. The disbursements had 
been £101,071 11s. 3d., leaving a balance in favour 
of the society amounting to £3,329 14s. 7d., together 
with a debenture of £1,000 retained in stock. Of 
the society’s mission fields, Madagascar was first 
referred to, and the facts ascertained by the deputa- 
tion, Dr. Mullens and Mr. Pillans, were stated. 
Their object was to ascertain the condition of the 
society’s mission, and consult with the missionary 
brethren regarding the shape which should be taken 


by the increased agencies of many kinds which the 
directors had furnished to the mission during the 
past five years. Both objects were satisfactorily 


accomplished during the twelve months which the 
deputation spent in the island. They undertook 
five extensive journeys ; visited all the principal 
districts in the centre of the island ; observed the 
character, resources, and population of their vil- 
lages and towns ; and examined with care the reli- 
iouz condition of the people, with a view to 
urther measures for their instruction. The re- 
sources of the country were of moderate value, being 
chiefly in food ; and, so far as could be estimated, 
the population of the island was about two-and-a- 
half millions. Full details are given in the report 
relative to the religious work going on in Mada- 
gascar, many of which have already been made 
public from time to time. The deputation em- 
phatically believe that the religious revolution is a 
real thing ; that inside the mass of nominal converts 
who have placed themselves under instruction, 
there are many thousand of trife-hearted believers 
who love the Word of God, to whom Christian life 
is joy and strength, and who 
anxious that their countrymen shall experience 
that life for themselves. After prolonged de- 
liberation, the directors have resolved to esta- 
blish new stations at some distance from the 
capital, which; as the residence also of English 
missionaries, may be new centres of Christian light 
and power. In Antananarivo there are sixteen 
missionaries of the society, and four of the Friends’ 
Mission. And these brethren provide efficiently, 
not only for the pastoral oversight of vine prin- 
cipal churches, with their suburban branches and 
large county districts attached to them, but the 
have charge of the Theological Institution, the 
Normal School and its training schools, the superin- 
tendence of education 8 the revision of the 
Bible, the printing and publishing department, and 
building. The ladies of the miesion have under 
their charge the Girls’ Central School, with various 
Bible-classes and meetings for women connected 
at well-selected points, its influence is extended b 
the establishment of a few sub-centres around eac 
central station, by the systematic instruction of 
the country Bible classes, of classes for preachers 
and schools. The native evangelists will be aided, 
but not entirely sup , by the funds of the 
society. The Theol Institution will in future 
include a general college for secular students with 
good English classes, and 2,500/. will be spent upon 
a new aud larger building. To enlarge the opera- 
tions of the society’s printing press, there will be 
a considerable increase of the plant and a new 
warehouse has been erected. There will also be 
a suitable building for the Girls’ Central School, and 
a female 1 will be sent out to take the 
superintendence. In the reports which have re- 
cently arrived from Madagascar, much evidence is 
furnished that the new forces braught to bear upon 
the country stations have been employed with 
benefit, and are fulfilling the purpose for which 
they were employei. The report then re- 
fers to South Africa, the: interests of re- 
cent events in connection with that con- 
tinent, the resolution of the English people that 


slavery shall cease there, and to the loss of the | lish 


Rev. C. New. But Africa continues to find new 
and powerful friends. English statesmen will not 
allow the rights of the Katir tribes and chiefs to be 
swept ig * **colonial panics” and mock 
trials,” active squadron of English gun- 
vessels on the Eastern coast has captured nume- 


rous slavors. Aud the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, extending their efforts among these African 
tribes, are preparing to found new stations and to 
open new f of r in the very heart of the 


country which has suffered so long. The society's 
own missions, in both branches, are strong in men 
and agencies, and work has been carried on un- 
interruptedly thro t the year. The older 
stations of the South Sea Mission continue to 
manifest in stronger degree the fruits of that 
Goapel which has so long been preached among 
them. Attention is specially called to the relent- 
less persecution still carried on by the Catholic 
mission in New Caledonia of the converts under 
the care of the Rev. J. Ella. The New Guinea 
mission is now ussuming definite shape, under 
the care of the Revs. 8. Macfarlane and W. G. 
Lawes. It appears that ten islands are now occu- 
~ +e the Papuan Gulf, together with two stations 
on 


are sincerely | 


mainland, on the banks Of the Katau river. | 


But in all the islands the 
and they are at present but outposts and begin- 
nings of the great work on New Guinea itself. 
Led by two English missionaries, more than twenty 
native evangelists are engaged in founding this new 
mission in a land which for many generations has 
been the terror of the mercantile world. In China 
every station has enjoyed a full measure of useful 
work, and the usual additions have been made to 
the churches. The instances are numerous in which 
both individuals and the native churches have come 
forward to carry on Gospel work for themselves. 
The work of the Indian Mission grows in impor- 
tance ; and every year seems to throw into greater 
contrast the efforts of the Christian Church, and 
the great field in which they are carried on, Refe- 
rence is made to the recent Government report, 
and to the revelations made of the enormous popu- 
lation, probably more than 300 millions, to instruct 
whom in the Gospel there were no more than 600 
foreign missionaries and 3,000 native helpers. Much 
attention was given to itinerancy, and the work of 
female education continues to grow stronger. A 
larger number of zenanas were being opened to 
Christian instruction, and special efforts would 
be made to increase this sphere of labour. The 
report dwelt upon the many encouraging signs in 
India. There had been a revolution of feeling in 
Hindooism, which had been described on high 
authority as practically dead. Only seventy years 
ago, when the Serampore mission was first founded, 

indooism stood before the world like a king of the 
forest with mighty trunk and vast overshadowing 
arms. But the sunlight, and the rain and the clear 
air have found their way into its hollows, have 
penetrated to its heart, and it is rotten to the core. 
Ie the years be peaceful, it may stand yet a little ; 
but if convulsions arise, if there come upon the 
waiting Church the mighty rushing sound of another 
Pentecost, then the voices of the multitudes of 
Christ’s redeemed shall rise before Him in mighty 
thanksgivings and no less mighty prayers; and 
while the windows of heaven pour forth upon the 
nations their floods of blessing, the ancient tree, so 
great, so trusted, shall be riven and shattered in 
pieces, and it shall fall to the earth out of which it 
grew, never to rise ugain.” (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. J. G. Roasrs, B. A., then moved the 
first resolution as follows: — 


That the re portions of which have now been read, be 
adopted ; that it be 9 wg and circulated among the 
members of the society. That this meeting records its devout 
gratitude to God for high position of usefulness in which 
the society stands after eighty years of missionary service, 
and for the deep interest and liberality with which its work 
is sustained by its many friends, old and young. It rejoices 
to hear of the continued blessing attending the mission in 
New Guinea, and of the hearty co-operation of the Poly- 
nesian churches in this new effort to spread the Gos 
among their neighbours. They gratefully acknowledge 
many proofs of Divine favour conferred on the 
pore Ag and they 


population is limited ; 


th 
trust that the measures the 
y board for the rearrangement and extension — inane 


2S Same will reesive a great spiritual blessing 
m above. 

After some introductory remarks relative to their 
escape from the worry and bustle of the active 
world and the suspension of controversies, and 
their meeting in that place to encourage each 
others hearts and strengthen each other's 
hands, the speaker alluded to the changes 
in the official staff, including the retirement of Mr. 
Farebrother, who had refused any acknowledg- 
ment of his services except simple thanks. (Cheers.) 
Friends were there who would 2 1 with 


the work carried on in and 
he would venture to refer to that E of re- 
port which concerned their South Mission, espe- 


cially the persecution ir. on by the 
Catholic Missionaries in New Caledonia against the 
converts of this society in the Island of Uvea. They 
were told applications had been made through our 
Government to the French Government. What the 
French Government was going to do, nobody knew. 
It was in another quarter that they must make 
their appeal. We had in this country a Prince of 
the Church, a bran new cardinal, member of Curia, 
one of the controlling powers of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who had been contending in the o of 
all En that he and his friends were par excel- 
lence the asserters of the rights of conscience, and 
use.) They have got 


the liberties of men. (A 
45 some extent the truth 


an opportunity of proving 
of their sayings. Let them not . to the Eng- 
ish Government, or to the French Government; ap- 
peal to Cardinal Manning as the representative of 
the power by which the oppression Was carried on, 
and if his Church, and he himself, were sincere in 
their avowals of love of liberty, they would let the 
17 persecuted people of New Caledonia alone. 
hen they had . that, when they had stopped 
the solitary persecution, they should be more pre- 
: to listen to some of their utterances. (Cheers. ) 
he report stated that they needed the mighty life of 
a revived church to overtake the noble sphere 
of labour opened to them. That was a pro- 
per recognition of the connection between a 
revived church and missionary enterprise. Look 
where they would they had the evidence that there 
was a stirring amongst their churches and in the 
world outside. To him it seemed as if the spirit 
that was coming upon the churches had simply its 
type in the wondrous outburst of natural vegeta- 
tion, which was rejoicing and Aer heir 


hearts at the present season. As he had walked 
abroad this wondrous and glorious spring tide, with 
its fresh, crisp, and genial air fanning him, with 
all nature ministering to every ravished sense, he 
had felt that in that sprin there were parables 


and lessons addressed to them. These t ep tea 
no speech nor language, their voice was not heard, 
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and yet they spoke to their hearts; they told them 
that God, who was thus making nature to rejoice, 
and renewing the face of the earth, was doing the 
same thing for their souls aud their churches. 
They, too, were feeling the living touch, the me 
power, the quickening influence of a new and a 
glorious spiritual spring. (Applause ) The quicken- 
ing of their churches was due to many causes. It 
seemed to him at least a grand demonstration of 
the very thing which had been most questioned — 
the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and above 
all the power of the Gospel of forgiveness. They 


was manifesting at 
étsewhere was a better 


pte gy eg ey . 
was a and that it was almost possi 
ys ats statistical calculation that their 
i they should cease to 
tay. The outworks of the Christian faith might 
8 and comparatively little apprehension 
excited ; but to have the link broken that con- 
wcted them with Heaven, to deny to them the 
power with pow, to prevent their 


do? They took themselves to prayer. 
They had prayed to God; there were prayi 
hearts over all parts of this kingdom, an 
all parts of the world; and he said the won- 
d regeneration of this great spiritual 
spring was the answer to all the calumnies of the 
enemy, was a proof that prayer was a power, and 
that it must prevail. 8 Alluding to the 
picture ok The Deserted Garden, by Millais, in 
the present exhibition, and ‘‘the one rose of the 
wilderness left on the stalk,” he said that were 
Christianity taken away, Although the one rose,” 
or its scent, might still linger awhile, yet soon all 
would be darkness, despair, and death. It was 
under the power of this living Christ that they 
meant to regenerate the world. They had 
no other hope. They did not depend upon their 
their plans, their schemes, their 
routine; they depended upon nothing else 
the warmth of the love of ist. 
Ruskin said in one of his wonderful es, 
n rr 55 1 sede 
counting thi 0 ini ing a foreigner 
see, after —5 the a dockyards and 
the marvellous discoveries in machinery and the 
like, he said at the close, After all, the things to 
point him as the true strength of 
ogland the Englishmen, bare-headed, 


strong-armed, blue-jacketed: these are the men 
who X. * es Well, bang 
might have excellent creeds, men 

most fficien sdminlsteotion | bes what they 
wanted above men, and to have loving 
brain as en of it on every side. 
They hs money power ; but to fire the brain 
and to money they wanted, firat and above 
all, souls 1 4 rg and touched by love to Christ 
and their loving Lord. They were not 


21 


g forth to the heathen world simply because 
2 had a great mission in saving them 


| destruction, This was one motive ; 


ce 


A 


but the motive that chiefly weig d with those who 
were forth was because for them their Lord 
died, He kindled with the enthusiasm of 
humanity, because He would have them go forth 
in His Spirit, breathe His influence, manifest His 


Gospel ; and the one message that they had to give 
was simply this, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 2 God that 
taketh away the sins of the world.” (Loud cheers.) 
The Rev. Grondx Cousins, missionary from Mada- 
„in seconding the resolution, dwelt in some 

etail on the history of the mission in that island, 
and entered into various historical statements in 
substance similar to those which have been recently 
AM before the public. There were, he thought, 
wo le reasons which had induced some 200,000 
or 300,000 y to give up their idols and throw 
off their heathe e was the prominent posi- 
tion gained for the Bible during the years of perse- 


autiqn. The people had nothing else; the Bible was 


N e Christians felt their life, 
nyt nj s jn God’s Word, and they prized 
t and clung to it. e heathen, too, learned a 
lesson. They saw that where the Bible was found. 
there the Christians were strong. there they failed 
to crush out this new religion. Yes, the lesson was 
learned by Madagascar, and it has been learned most 
thoroughly. Christianity was bound up with the 
Word of God. (Applause.) Another thing had 
oontributed most powerfully to the great success of 
that work in Madagascar, The natives themselves 
were the chief agents in propagating the Gospel. 
( Applause.) When he went there, in 1864, 
it was not clearly known how many congregations 
were in existence of professed Christians; and 
when at Jast they began to find it out, they had no 
sooner seemed to get a hold upon it than the whole 


thing burst out afresh in a new way; and there it 


was, utterly beyond his control. Instead of a few 
churches—six or seven, which he visited prett 
regularly there were fifty out-districts allot 


tians, they took their Testaments wit 


him, and all these people were looking to him ask- 
ing him to be their guide. That would show how 
inadequate, seemingly, had been the means used for 
8 these wonderful results. It was the natives 
themselves who did the work in Madagascar ; it 
was very rarely the missionary went first. The 
native was the pioneer, taking the Gospel into his 
own hand. (Applause.) The soldiers did it. Sent 
away on Government service, if they were Chris. 
them, and 
when they found themselves surrounded by heathen, 
and Sunday came round, they held service in their 
own families, and the heathen joined them. After 
a year or two they got a letter at the capital saying 
there was a congregation formed at such a place, 
and they wanted Bibles, hymn-books, spelling: 
books, and other things, and they wanted a visit, 
and that was the first they bad heard of 
the church. In the same way slaves sent by 
their masters to mind the cattle in the wilderness 
followed the same plan, and originated new con- 
8 in distant parts of the island. (Applause.) 
These were the things that had contributed to the 
wonderfal success of their mission in Madagascar. 
Mr. Cousins thea referred at some length to the 
difficulties they encounterad in Madagascar. There 


had been much that was superficial in the recent 


religious movement, Though the people came by 
wholesale to be baptized, they did not so easily 
throw off their heathenism, which, with its fearfully 
degrading tendencies, clung tothe people yet. Their 
matriage customs were something fearful, and chas- 
tity was absolutely unknown. The marriage tie was 
a mere farce, and divorces abundant. Polygamy 
wascommon. A nation did not throw off the re- 
sults of its heathenism all at once. When people 
conscientiously accept the New Testament as their 
guide, they could only act up to the light they 

, and that light would be small or great, 
according to the length and depth of their ex- 
perience. The Malagasy had not had much 
time. Some people talked as if the whole of 
Madagascar had become Christian, whereas it 
was only just the little central province 
and another small circle down in the south 
and one or two little centres in the north and 
north-west. There were masses of the people still 
living with very little if any knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and His Gospel. Then another difficulty, 
and this was a delicate point, arose out of the 
theory and practice of the Malgasy Government, 
which was a despoti« monarchy—the people, in 
faet, were the slaves of the sovereign, and save in 
respect to their church life and action, they had no 
liberty. The Prime Minister wished to do right. 
But if he seemed to show favour to English mis- 
sionaries, the French Catholics there complained. 
Then — new Anglican bishop might say one 
thiog and they say another, and so the Minister 
was greatly perplexed. He had a strong claim on 
their patience and s f It took a very long 
time to teach even the 2 principles 
of civil and religious liberty. There were nations 
in Europe which possess little jor nothing of it at 
the present day. Let them then, be, patient with 
their — brethren, and not expect too much 
all at once. All these things that touch the poli- 
tical life of the nations must come from within 
rather than from without. It is theirs to teach 
principles, to keep them to the Word of God, 
as well as Mer could, bat it was for the people 
to take these principles, look at them in their 
own light, and carry them out in their own way. 
But they were not discouraged, and Lad full con- 
fidence in the Great Head of the Church. (Cheers. ) 
They had hardly seen the necessity for a deputa- 


tion from Eogland, but he was now thankful they 


had been to ascar. It gave them an oppor: 
tunity of thoroughly overhauling every part of 
| ork, looking at its weakness, trying to put 
it upon a sounder 1 for the future; and he 
mene they had developed plans and schemes 
which, if carried out istently and patiently, 
would prove a wonderful blessing to the island. 
They remained strong inthecapital—they must doso. 
The capital, Antananarivo, was the only large place 
in the island; all other places were small. They had 
a band of missionaries in their out-stations at dis- 
tances from ten to twenty miles, and were getting 
a hold upon the stations round about. He thought 
that that plan would work well, and that great and 
good results would follow. Then they were trying 
to help these people in their efforts to help them- 
selves, But 4 hope of Madagascar was in 
their efforts to and educate native agents. 
The people would teach, whether they instructed 
them or not; but they wanted to instruct them 
thoroughly, this native power that they had, and 
they had normal school and college, and had been 
greatly blessed in their work. They had had dis. 
appointments, and should have others; they were 

ways having disappointments, in Madagascar as 
well as in other parts of the world. (Laughter. ) 
But they had much toencourage them The country 
was crying out for teachers. They asked for sume 
of the Europeans to come and teach them the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. So there was a voice 
coming up to them from distant parts of the island 
asking them to come aut and help them, and he 
was sure the missionaries in Madagascar were per- 
fectly right when they told them, Ouly let your 
wants be understood in England; only let them 
know that you feel this want of money aid and 
other aids, we are sure the help will be forthcoming.” 
It had always been so, But Madagascar was only 
a part of the world ; was one country 
and a small one, and there-was a whole world 


* 
to | in which they must work for Christ. (Cheers ) 


| eighty years o 


The Rev. Dr. Wattacg, of Glasgow, in sup- 
orting the resolution, said he was very happy to 
r to them the hearty congratulations and Chris- 
tian sympathies of many brethren in Scotland, and 
especially of the United Presbyterian Synod. It 
was an interesting fact, as vindicating the unsec- 
tarian character of the London Missionary Society, 
that the students connected with the United Pres- 
byterian Church raised, by their own efforts, 
nearly 2, 000l. for the mission at New Guinea a year 
or two ago. (Hear, hear.) As a Scotchman, how- 
ever, and as a fellow student with David Living- 
stone, he could not stand there without asking per- 
mission to shake hands with the venerable man 
beside him. (The speaker here shook the Rev. Dr. 
Moffat warmly by the hand.) It was thirty years 
since his father held him up in the town of Paisley, 
over the front seat of the gallery, to shake hands 
with the venerable missionary in whose presence he 
now stood. So | apr Though that society was 
„it seemed to be renewing its 
youth, It was not far short of eighty years ago 
that the first debate on missions took place in the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
A proposal, or, as we call it, an ‘‘ overture,” came 
from two separate Presbyteries imploring the 
Assembly to send the Gospel to the heathen. That 
proposal was pronounced as visionary, as fanatical, 
as presumptuous, as revolutionary, as dangerous, 
and (strange to say) as democratic and absurd. 
(Laughter.) Jupiter Tonans, as he has been called, 
the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, of Inverness, of famous 
memory, rose up with the weight of years upon 
him, and said, ‘‘I have sat for fifty years in this 
Assembly, and a more absurd proposal than sendin 
the Gospel to the heathen has never in that perio 
fallen upon my ears.” Now, on the table before 
the Moderator lay a large Bible unopened, and in 
all the speeches that were made in that memorable 
debate up to the time [ now mertion not one single 
appeal had been made to the Bible—it might as 
well have been a sealed book—until the vene- 
rable Dr. John Erskine, a man whose sympa- 
thies for the abolition of slavery and revival 
of true religion throughout the world were fifty 
years ahead of his time, could remain silent no 
longer. He rose, with kindling eye and heart of 
fire, and uttered these memorable words, Mode- 
rator, ratch me the Bible, will ye?’ And then, 
laying hold of the Bible with his trembling, feeble 
hands (for he was upwards of seventy-five years of 
age), but with strong faith in his heart, he turned 
to our Saviour’s great commission, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
tare”; then to the promises regarding the inbring- 
ing of all nations, and the universal spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The words fell like a thun- 
derclap on the Assembly, and no wonder; the effect 
was thrilling ; it was a scene for a painter. The 
words will ever be associated with his honoured 
name—words that may well dignify any age ; words 
that may well mark an important era in the history 
of missions. Moderator, ratch me the Bible, will 
ye?” (Applause.) And so he sought to bridge the 
gulf that long existed between the churches of this 
country and the heathen world abroad. He sought 
to ‘‘ratch” the Bible across it to distant heathen 
nations, who had been cryirg for years like the 
friends in Madagascar, Come over and help us,” 
but who, alas! had been crying in vain ; for I say, 
to the shame of that Assembly, the proposal to send 
the Gospel to the heathen was actually lost—yes, 
lost—because moderatism of the most blighting kind 
raled in the councils of the Church at that time ; 
lost because spiritual life was at the lowest possible 
ebb in the Church of Sgotland. Thank God, however, 
for the change that has come upon us. (Applause. ) 
He had seen the fruits of the revival in * 
and elsewhere, and it was shown in the increased 
interest in the mission cause. Thus his own con- 
gregation had agreed to employ two black men ia 
connection with the Freedmen’s Aid Society, to 
pay their expenses, and send them out to Africa 
or mission work. At a great meeting held in their 
Crystal Palace after a blessed awakening, when the 
cause of missions was presented, no fewer than 
seventy young men came to the front and offered 
themselves, as it were, on the altar of consecration 
to the foreign field of missions. (Applause.) They 
did this, not as the result of mere sensationalism, 
but deliberately, after all the difficulties of the 
case had been presented to them. At the same 
meeting more than fifty young men stood up and 
declared themselves anxious to be engaged im- 
mediately in evangelist o work. Their numbers 
have been trebled; and these young men were 
carrying on a great evangelistic work in the city af 
Glasgow that had brought them face to face with 
pauperism, ungodliness, and scepticism, but chiefly 
with intemperange, in a manner that had never 
been witnessed before. Another fact. A mis - 
sionary society in Scotland, with an income of 
40,000/ a-year, had been complaining for many 
years of the lack of young men offering themselves 
for the foreign field of missions. They had a monthly 


publication, and advertised every month, from year 
to year, withont success. At last the ministers met 
aa the subjeot to see what could be done. Prayer 
of a more earnest and imploring kind was resorted 
to instead of the printing press; and what was the 
result? Why, there was no longer any need to use 
the printing press. Prayer brought labourers into 
the field, and for eighteen months there had not 
been a single repetition of the advertisements. 
Prayer succeeded where the press failed ; and it 
would have been strange if it had not succeeded in 


the face of the Saviour own oommand— Pray ye 
| therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He would 
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send forth labourers into His harvest.” If he was 
convinced of anything it was this—that a revived 
Church at home, a Chnrch in which there was the 
spirit of earnest prayer imploring the outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit, would be the means of bringing 
a revival also to their more distant mission stations 
in every: department of the mission field, in the 
direction of native agency, medical missions, the 
increase of funds, and in a growing spirit of conse- 
cration to the Lord of missions and His cause. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyrn, M. A., of Man- 
chester, in an eloquent speech, which was much 
applauded, moved the second resolution :— 

That this meeting rejoices to hear of the increased willing- 
ness of the native Churches in China to share in the work of 
oer Christian ordinances among themselves, and of 
spreading the Gospel among their countrymen. It rejoices in 
the great progress of the Indian empire; and now that the 
field of usefulness in female education is being more widely 
wpened in these Eastern missions, it approves the directors’ 

to increase the efforts of the society in that direction, 
empowers them to carry them into effect. That in 
accepting the resignation of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., 
this meeting offers their thanks to him for the service which, 
as treasurer of the society, he has rendered to it during the 
twelve years. That Mr J. Kemp Welch be treasurer ; 
hat the Rev. Dr. Mullens be foreign secretary, the Rev. 
Robert Robinson be home secretary, and the Rev. Edward H. 
Jones be deputation secretary. for the ensuing year; that the 
lists of directors and of the board committee nominated by 
the annual meeting of directors be approved, and that the 
gentlemen therein named be appointed directors for the 
year. 

This was seconded by the Rev. W. J. WILKINs, 
missionary from Calcutta, who, speaking of the 
revival in India, said that since he had been in 
England he had heard again and again that that 
which seemed only the beginning of a great blessing 
was manifesting itself as evidently the work of God 
amongst their native brethren and sisters. And 
when they knew that in almost every office, and 
bank and mercantile establishment their native 
educated men were working side by side with their 
Mussulman and Hindoo companions; when they saw 
native brethren, each one of whom, when really 
quickened by the Divine Spirit, would be as a burn- 
ing and a shiving light occupying positions where 
they were able to give light to all around, they 
hoped for India as they never had before. (Ap- 

lause.) And further, not from Calcutta alone, but 
8 almost every mission station in Bengal, they 
had the same tiding of quickened life, an earnest 
consecration to Jesus Christ, and a wish not to 
remain simple possessors of the glorious Gospel, but 
to preach it fer and wide to their brethren and 
Mussulman neighbours. (Applause) Besides 
which, the whole style of their preaching in 
India within the last few years had undergone 
a mighty change. Formerly a great part of 
Their work was to show the follies of heathenism, 
and very little time was given to preaching Christ 
and His truth. Now, in the streets of Calcutta 
or in the markets of the country, they began at once 
with the Word of God, endeavouring, by illustration 
and argument, to Jay it before the ple. 
(Applause.) Many of the Hindoos came, ible in 
hand, asking their interpretation of certain passages 
of Scripture. There was a company of gentlemen 
moving in the first ranks of Hindoo society, meeting 
together week after week for the study of God’s 
Word and for prayer, who were not, indeed, bap- 
tized, by which they would be outcasted, but who 
met weekly and brake bread and drank wine in 
commemoration of their Saviour's love and death. 
(Hear, hear.) There was also a great change coming 
over the customs of the people in thisrespect. The 
persecution, though still practised against those 
who confessed Christ by baptism, was not nearly so 
fierce as it used to be a few years ago. But he 
wished to speak of the work among the native 
women of India and China. Now the London Mis- 
sionary Society, knowing the condition of things in 
India, had determined to send out th 
to India and China a number of earnest- 
hearted Christian ladies, who should devote 
their whole time, after acquiring the lau- 
guage, to visit the homes of the women of India 
and China, to instruct them in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. The degradation of women in India was 

reat. Few of them could read and write. In 
ngal, they had about 6,000 women and children in 
their schools, 1,109 married women being taught in 
the Zenana houses, of which 609 had been opened, 
nearly all of them in Calcutta. (Applause.) In 
many of these houses the main facts of Christian 
truth were known, and in many of these women’s 
hearts love was beating to Jesus, who loved them 
and died for them, and these would help them 
greatly in their missions. The missionaries there- 
fore greatly rejoiced that they were to have coad- 
jutors who would go in and instruct the women 
and mothers of India. When once they had taught 
the men and brought them up to a point where in 
England they would join the Christian Church, in- 
stead of having the great force and opposition 
which their mothers, and wives, and sisters, and 
daughters would bring, they would have all this 
force on their side. (Cheers. ) : 

The last resolution, one of thgtiks to the chair- 
man, was carried on the moffon of Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
seconded by the Rev. J. E. Jones, of Trevor Chapel, 
Brompton. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The thirty-ninth annual mevting of this society | 


was held at the Memorial Hall on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Jas. Spieer, J. P., occupied the chair. 
The 828th hymn ‘having’ been sung, and prayer 
offered by Rev. C. Dukes, 


The Coarrman spoke briefly on the duty of every 
church to send the Gospel to their fellow-countrymen 
in the colonies, as the means of elevating them in 
the scale of nations. 

The Rev. A. Hannay. the secretary, read the 
annual report, which, after referring to the colonies 
as eee the vitality of the English nation, 
expressed a doubt whether the mother- country was 
doing them all that was due to herself and others. 
Apart from the political bearings of the question, 
though a colony might be in the main prosperous, 
the difficulties in the way of providing from its own 
resources for a regular and efficient ministry of the 
Gospel, and for the planting of Christian Churches, 
might be-insuperable. It is so, in point of fact, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many competent wit- 
nesses, in the case of some of our colunies, and in 
the case perhaps of parts of allof them. One of 
the gravest problems which the Free Churches of 
England have at present to consider is—how, by 
what combination and sacrifices, an eflicient evan- 

elical ministry can be sustained in some of our 
— opulous counties. The same problem presents 
iteelf abroad in a more obstinate form. What are 
our colonies but outlying counties of England ? 
Scme of them have considerable population and 
great wealth, and they are in the main doing their 
own work ; others are feeble and thinly peopled, 
and the English Congregational Churches cannot 
leave them to their own resources without exposing 
themselves to the censure of the apostle, who said, 
„He that provideth not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” These considera- 
tions are pressed at some length in view of the 
objections often urged against the action of the 
society in the colonies, and which had acted as a 
check on the liberality of the churches, In 
reviewing the work of the past year, reference is 
first made to Canada, where the grant to the Con- 
gregational Missionary Society last year was 350/ , 
the amount being yearly reduced by 50/. The 
rinciple now acted upon in Canada, as well as in 
ictoria and New South Wales, is for the society 
to grant 20/1. for every 100/. raised in the colony 
for home missionary purposes. The committee are 
glad to find that the Canadian committee regard 
this proposal with favour. The Congregational 
Churches in Canada, though not numerous, have a 
vigorous and intense life, There are eighty-nine 
churches, with 20,610 sittings, and 4,658 members, 
and 113 regular preaching stations. They are 
actively alive to the need for strenuous effort, and 
it is stated that many towns and cities, centres of 
influence and power, either have no Congregational 
Church — — gy — 2 pts churches to 
meet the rapi wth of their respective 
populations, and the demand caused by a 
rapid immigration. To the 9 Co 5 
of British North America, which seems to be 
admirably fulfilling the purpose of its founders in 
providing an efficient Congregational serge 
224/. 108. has been granted during the year. 
his report from St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Rev. 
T. Hall dwells upon the necessities of the colony, 
and the important field that there is for the opera- 
tions of the Colonial Missionary Society. The com- 
mittee regret that their resources are inadequate 
for them to strengthen Mr. Hall's hands, for 
counteracting the pernicious activity of the priests 
of Rome, and the almost equally superatitious agents 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The report then refers to Australia. To Victoria 
995/. 9s. nas been voted. The number of Congre- 
gational places of worship in Victoria reported by 
the Registrar-General for 1873 is 97, with sittings 
for 15,818, and an average attendance at principal 
Sunday service of 8,605, There seems to be in this 
colony a considerable amount of successful evan- 
gelistic activity. Of eight mission stations, with 
twenty-eight preaching places, 1,050 services are 
reported during the year, with an average Sunday 
attendance of 1,310. The committee regret that no 
new station has been opened during the year, and ex- 
press the hope that there will bea continuous develop- 
ment of the home missionary work of the colony. 
The difficulties of the Queensland Bush Mission 
have been great. Mr. Schofield, a zealous young 
missionary, has died from an accident, and Mr. 
Jenkyn, a most valuable agent, was obliged to re- 
tire through physical inability to bear the strain of 
arduous duties. It was feared that Mr. Gammie, 
who laboured in the western mission, might be 
obliged to take a similar course for the same reason. 
The Rev. D. Mossop, who has bestowed much 
thought on, and has had experience in, the Bush 
Mission, had opportunely offered to succeed Mr. 
Jenkyn. Mr. 4 route (some 300 miles in 
length) will form a connecting link between the 
various fixed mission stations aided by the society, 
which will enable him to bring occasional relief to 
the ministers at those stations, by occupying their 
— pits and ‘setting them free for short itinerancies. 
here will thus be more and more various pure 
missionary work accomplished, while there will also 
be greater likelihood of the churches on the route 
heing strengthened, and of the fruits of the mis- 
sionaries’ Jabours being ripened and gathered. The 
reports sent home by Mr, Griffiths with regard to 
the several etations aided by the society, Rock. 
hampton, Goodna, Dalby, Gympie, is, — the 
whole, rather more than ordinarily satisfactory. 
hg pounds has been granted for missionary work 
in New South Wales, and the committee state that 
South Australia now claims to be helped on the 
same principle as the other Australian colonies, and 
there is no on which the claim can be 


resisted, any more than there is a disposition to 


— { 


resist it. But it cannot at present be met for want 
of funds. Reference is made to the station of the 
society at the Thames Goldfields, Auckland, where, 
it is hoped, under the ministry of Mr. Larsbley, 
there will ere long be a vigorous self-supporting 
church. The committee have also urgent appeals 
for help in church extension and missionary opera- 
tions in Otago, New Zealand, to which they cannot 
respond for want of funds. After a reference to 
the Congregational Church at Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa, and to a gratifying report from Mr. 
Organs, of Madras, to whose church the committee 
had given some temporary and timely help, the 
pastor and deacons of the churches are appealed to 
to consider whether they are doing their duty by 
the society to allow the October collections to 
diminish year by year. These collections ought to 
be the leading source of income for the British 
missions, and the neglect into which they are being 
allowed to fall, not only diminishes that source of 
income, but tends to withdraw the societies from 
the consideration of those members of the churches 
who are able, and would probably be willing, to 
support them by private subscriptions. 
The CHAIRMAN then read the treasurer’s account. 
The total receipts had been 3,252/. 7s. 2d., and the 
expenditure was 3,541/ 19s. 10d., leaving a debit 
balance of 289/. 12s. 8d., which was less by about 
140/. than the amount against them at the end of 
the last year. The congregational collections had 
ee produced 200/. 
he Rev. LL. D. Bevan, LL.B. moved a resolu- 

tion adopting the — and 1 the com- 
mittee and officers. He thought that England owed 
an important duty to ber colonies. There were 
men whose theory was that she should have as 
little as possible to do with them, and leave them 
to govern themselves, but he thought it was their 
duty to stick to each other. England's growth, if 
not the actual result, had been contemporary with 
the increase of her colonies. The centuries which 
recorded the glories of England in connection with the 
colonies, also witnessed her progress in civilisation, 
in the arts, and in religion. It was their duty to 
stand by the colonies both politically and religiously, 
and he believed it was a thing for the colonies 
to remain united to England, and to remember it 
as their old home. (Cheers.) Our best way of keep- 
ing up that connection was by evangelising and 
congregational work. Men of moral as well as 
physical power should be sent there. The Ame- 
rican colonies of New England were established by 
godly men on godly principles, aud they were 
2 Certain other colonies were esta - 

lished, not on religious principles, and they went 
down before the power of those whieh had been 
established on Christianity. (Cheers. ) 


resolution. After remarking on the loyalty of the 


| colonists, and their love for their old home, he said 


it was certain that patriotism was intensified by 
yee and love to the Saviour, which made them 
rothers and sisters in Chriet. Unless the Gospel 
in its simplicity was preached to them, the colonists 
would be in danger of lapsing into indifference to 
religion or becoming Roman Catholics. He believed 
in the unity of the colonies, and agreed in the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Froude that it would 
be better for Englishmen to emigrate to their own 
colonies than to the United States. But the 
wth of the colonies increased their responsi- 
ilities, and it would be a pitiful thing for them to 
advance in all things but religion. The Christian 
Church, in all its philanthropic work, was the 
strongest power for good in this country, and to it 
was owing the erection of hospitals, orphanages, 
and asylums. No one doubted but that the Bible 
was the eecret of England’s greatness, and nothing 
could prevail against the grand old book. If one 
thing had petrified the Church more than another 
it was one and one, the pound and the shilling, and 
the warm emotions which sometimes called them 
forth, were not to be relied on unless associated 
with the principle of daty. 

Mr. Hannay then read the names of the com- 
mittee, and said they would observe that his name 
did not appear as secretary, as it had been thought 
well that he should devote the whole of his time to 
the Congregational Union. 

The Rev. J. J. HALLzx (Melbourne) moved the 
next resolution— 

That this meeting desires to acknowledge with thanks to 
Almighty God, the work which the society has been honoured 
to accomplish in the colonies, in planting Congregational 
Churches, and in carrying the Gospel to scattered settlements 
which no other Christian agency reached, and it fervently 

. 


commends the society to creased libérality of the 
churches. 


He felt deep regret that that society was somewhat 
unpopular, from an idea which prevailed that the 
colonies ought to help themselves. But the country 
districts of England looked to London for help, and 
the colonies were as closely connected with England 
as those parts. They were parts of the greater 
Britain, aud they in Victoria bought sixteen million 
pounds’ worth of goods annually from England. He 
was sure that love and charity could not be bounded 
by geographical limits, but that it was as wide as 
the ocean, and would be put forth to give the whole 
world the light of the Gospel. (Hear, hear.) They 
only asked aid for m work, not to build 
churches in the towns. They did that for them- 
selves, and he thought they would compare favour- 
ably with friends in Eugland, The work to which 


their land, They in entered into what had 
been done by their fathers, but in Victoria they had 


to begin from the beginning, and to build tals, 
asylums, schools, and churches, The — 


The Rev. W. M. Srar gan (Hull) seconded the 


they laid their hands was in the scattered of 
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their w he thought was very 

T were part of that empire on 

which i id the sun never set. A negro once 
said, on being told that, Ah, that’s because the 
Almighty couldn’t trust you fellows in the dark.” 
( Peer One of the mission stations was a 
small township with a few houses, approached by a 
road bash. The agent's mission-house 
was the office of the London Chartered 
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ia, when the place contained 
inhabitants. Their agent held a mission service 
morning ; in the afternoon he 
vo miles over a mountain or ride 
eleven miles, to another station, 
again; and then he rode twenty 
1, and then another ride of 
at he rode about forty miles to 
and others. That was work 
: It yg waste. ft 
power, for without re wou 
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declined to reoeive either 
their churches 
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hich they might 
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no state money or land in Victoria 
now. . roe Bape ane act, the 
state providing a pens of secular educa- 
tion, (Oheers.) They thought they ought to be 


out their 
of 
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they had a claim upon their 


mary work of carrying the 
— ib. : Whee in thes adtenies 
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feeling a ies should be 
indepen none more loyal than 
8 | 5 Englishmen there as well 
The resol was and th 
was closed with the d mh cape N 
nounced by the Rev. LI. Bevan. 8 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


The annual mecting of the Peace Society was 
held yesterday evening in Finsbury Chapel; 
Henry Pease, Eq., in the chair. On the platform 
were Henry Richard, Esq., M.P., (the secretary); 
Revs, J. G. ors, Alexander Hannay, and 
; and Mesers. Illingworth, T. B. 
Smithies, Samvel Gurney, Edmund Sturge, Andrew 
Dunn, John Horniman, Charles Wise, Handel Cos- 
ham, James Henderson, William Ecroyd, and 


The CHAInuAx opened the proceedings by calling 
on the Secretary, Henry Richard, Eeq., M. P., to 
read the report. 

Mr. Ricuanb, who was grected with loud ap- 
plause, then gave a powerful and telling address, 
into which he managed dextercusly to weave the 
mostinteresting and impoi taut portionsof the report. 
He said the report begins with an allusion to the 
severe losses the society has sustained during 
the past year by the death of some of its valued and 
excellent co-workers. Mention especially is made 
of the names of M. Auguste Vischers, of Brussels, 
president of the first peace congress held on the 
continent of Europe twenty-eight years ago, and 
who ever since had continued to be a most faithful 
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say, that their endeavours in this direction have 
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and devoted friend of our cause, Also of our 
honoured friend Mr. Charles Gilpin, for nearly 
forty years a member of the society, and the Rev. 
Charles Vince and the Rev. G. W. Conder, two of 
our most powerful advocates on the platform. The 
report presents in detail the operations of the 
society in endeavouring to propagate its principles 
and views during the past year by meetings and 
lectures, Iu this work they have received valuable 
assistance from various auxiliary associations, such 
as the Midland Arbitration Union, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire International Arbitration Associa- 
tion, the Liverpool Peace Society, the West of 
England Arbitration Association, the Ladies’ 
Peace Auxiliary, the Workmen's Peace Associa- 
tion, and similar bodies. Some 330 meetings 
have been held in all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and a large amount 
of peace literature has been put in circula- 
tion, the access we have had to the leading 
journals in all the principal towns of the country, 
whose editors have kindly thrown their columns 
open to communications that have been sent to them 
from time to time by the committee. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Richard then referred at some length to the 
Natal difficulty, but our report is so unexpectedly 
long that we are obliged to omit his forcible re- 
marks on this subject, Mr. Ricuarp continued: In 


Wiking a gencral survey of the question of at d 
war at the present moment, it is impossible not to 
be struck with two classes uf facts of a different 


aud, indeed, of a totally opposite character 
which meet the eye. 


One class of facts 


overnment, with a view 
that it should take the initiative in a movement 
for the establishment of a permanent system of 
international arbitration. he other was to 
endeavour to a larger extent than had hitherto 
been done to promalgate peace principles on the 
continent of Europe, in the hope that a similar 
opinion might be 
ia like 


there, which could 
manner be 


bt to bear through 


y contributed to the success 
e House of Commons in June, 
) That event they cannot bat re- 
t has been everywhere regarded abread, as 
of real and — — It stands on 

„that the this country, so far as 
7 could be expressed by a deliberate 
vote of their representatives in Parliament, have 
declared their donviction that a better method 
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to be a to 
been attended with very an 
First, the Italian Chamber of 
motion of — Mancini, carried 
arbitration with absolute unanimity, 
full concurrence of the Government. Then, Mr. 
Jonassohn was similarly successful in the Swedish 
Diet, though in that instance aginst the wishes and 
vote of the Government. These two cases the com- 
—.— were pony dey 1. 7. last year. Since 2 
e good w n advancing pros perously in 
2 — oe: gee ro § — the —.— 
of Representatives t nited States passed, 
without a dissentient voice, a resolution “proving 
| of arbitration.” This was subsequently approv 
with similar unanimity by the Senate, and another 
resolution to the follo 1 effect was adopted by 
both Houses: — Resolved by the Senate and 


House of ssentatives—That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorised and re- 
quested to negociate with all civilised Powers who 


may be willing to enter into such negociation for 
the establishment of an international system 
whereby matters in dispute between dif- 
ferent Governments agreeing thereto may be 
adjusted by arbitration, and if possivle without 
recourse to war.” Next came the States General 
of Holland. Daring the secretary's visit to the 
1 in the autumn of 1873 he had the pleasure 
of forming the acquaintance of M. Van and 
M. Bredius, two y respected members of the 
Dutch Legislature, who then pledged themselves to 
bring the question forward in that body. On 
November 27 they loyally redeemed their. pledge. 
After a very effective speech by M. Van Eek, ell 
supported by M. Bredius and others, the motion 


: 


y | and bar 


was opposed by the Government. But we have 
still another triumph to commemorate. On 
January 20 last M. Couvrieur, a distinguished 
member of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, 
with — jadgment and _ eloquence, intro. 
duced the oy bet of arbitration into the Assembly, 
when M. D’Aspremont-Lynden, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, said, The Government has no 
hesitation in giving its adhesion to this proposition 
before the Chamber,” and it was carried with only 
two dissentient votes; and on the 16th February 
following the same resolution was passed in the 
Senate of Belgium with perfect unanimity. (Cheers ) 
We have lately received information that three 
members of the Parliament of Denmark have placed 
the following motion before the Assembly, which 
in due time will be debated and decided upon. 
This Chamber requests the Government to make 
active endeavours for the establishment of a Euro- 
n tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes.” The committee earnest) 
hopes that the issue of the discussion in the Danis 
Diet will have to be added to the series of 
triumphs already achieved by the principle of 
arbitration, A motion to the same effect was 
brought forward on the 22nd March by Mr. 
Cameron in the Canadian Parliament, and led to a 
useful and interesting description, but does not 
appear to have been carried to a division. The 
committeo cherish the hope that in the new National 
Assembly which must ere long be elected in France, 
there will be some men who will see that the ques- 
sion is at least fairly brought for consideration 
before the Assembly, and they have reason to 
believe that even in the German Parliament there 
are gentlemen of eminence aud influence ready to 
associate themselves with this movement, if happily 
the ill-feeling which the military class is perpetually 
promoting between their own country and France 
were allowed to subside, (Cheers.) It may 
be asked and has been asked by that 
sceptical and cynical generation which waits 
upon this enterprise as Shimei waited upon 
David—(laughter)—What advantage is there in 
this movement in favour of arbitration? The 
answer is, Much every way.” It is surely an 
advantage that the consciences of Christian nations 
should be so far educated as to pronounce distinctly 
on the side of reason and justice against the reign ot 
terror and brute force. It is surely an advantage 
that in counties the ate population of which 
amounts to 112,000,000 of souls, the peoples through 
their respective representative assemblies have al- 
—— their conviction that there is a more 
excellent way of adjusting international differences 
than by the wholesale and mutual murder of war. 
It is surely an advantage that the Governments who 
hold the destinies of the millions in their hands 
should be thus significantly reminded that those 
suffering millions are not satisfied with the present 


— and it is an immense advantage that when 
the time comes, as come it will before long, when 
this question must be pressed upon the attention of 
those Governments in a direct and practical form, 
those doing s0 will be able to back and fortify their 
case by pointing to the fact that the nations them- 
selves have emphatically declared in favour of law 
against violence, and that the responsibility there- 
fore of trating the present state of anarchy 
m must rest distinctly on the rulers 
and not on the people. (Loud cheers) But we are 
8 told that erbitration is only fitted to 
deal with one class of questions of a comparatively 
unimportant nature, which touch the national 
interests of nations, but that it is not applicable to 
those in which points of honour and national sus- 
ceptibility are involved, The answer is that 
this is a perfectly yratuitous assumption, which 
is contradicted by the notorious fact that 
questions in which national susceptibilities were in- 
volved in a high degree, have been settled by 
arbitratien, of which Alabama difficulty iteelf is 
pregnant illustration. Everybody knows, who is 
acquainted with the state of feeling that existed 
between England and the United States, especially 
on the part of the latter, that the question was in- 
finitely more one of national susceptibility than of 
— compensation. Precisely the same 
objection was fur generations —— inst sub- 
mitting matters in dispute between individuals to 
the authority of the law rather than to the strong 
arm. It was said that questions of honour could not 
be brought before courts, and bence the foolish aud 
wicked usage of duelling was perpetuated almost to 
our own day. But, happily, we have lived to see 
the time, in our own councry at least, when all men 
regard with cqual horror and scorn the idea that it 
is more honourable to imbne your hands in your 
neighbour's blood than to bring your case 
against him to the arbitration of reason and 
justice before the established tribunals of your 
sountry. (Cheers.) This brings me to the question 
of settling disputes between States by arbitration. 
There has been a dispute for some years between 
Switzerland and Italy on a question of 
boundary. It is just one of those questions 
that formerly would have led to war, for 
it has been held among nations to be a scrupulous 
int of honour not to surrender one inch of contested 
rritory except at the edge of the sword. But these 
two countries referred their difference to the arbi- 
tration of Mr. Marsh, United States Ambassador at 
Rome, who, after a careful investigation of their 
rival claims, has just pronounced his award in 
favour of Italy, and Switzerland has cheerfully ac- 
cepted the decision, The question between tho 


was carried by a considerable mejority, though it | British and Portuguese Governments as to Delagoa 
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Bay, on the East Coast of Africa, has been sub. | 


mitted to the adjudication of Marshal Macmahon, 
President of the French Republic, who is expected 
to pronounce his decision in the course of a few 
weeks. But the most remarkable case during the 
year is the settlement by arbitration of a most dange- 
rous dispute between China and Japan. The whole 
case is explained in a Parliamentary paper recently 
laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament by 
Lord Derby. Certain Japanese had been mur- 
dered on the island of Formosa, which belonged 
to the Chinese, The Japanese Government de- 
manded redress, which was at first refused by the 
Chinese. This led to an angry correspondence, 
which at length became so embittered that hostili- 
ties on a large scale were preparing on both sides. 
But at this juncture Mr. Wade, the British Minister 
at Pekin, stepped in and offered his mediation as 
an arbiter. This was accepted, and ultimately he 
induced the Chinese Government and the Japanese 
Commissioner at Pekin to agree to an arrangement 
by which China will pay to Japan 500,000 taels, 
and the Japanese troops will be withdrawn 
from Formosa, Lord Derby, in acknow. 
ledging the telegram from Mr. Wade, 
announcing this happy issue says—‘‘[ have great 
pleasure in expressing to you the high sense enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government of the service 
which you have rendered in thus bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of a dispute which might other- 
wise have produced results disastrous to the two 
countries immediately concerned, and injurious to 
the interests of Great Britain and the other treaty 
Powers.“ And the Japanese Minister in London 
called upon Lord Derby to express officially the 
thanks of his Government to Mr. Wade. He 
could assure me,” says Lord Derby, reporting his 
excellency’s words, ‘‘that this service thus 
rendered would be gratefully remembered by 
his countrymen.” It was recently announced 
that a question of boundary of a very dangerous 
character between the Shah of Persia and the 
Emir of Cabul had been in like manner settled 
by the mediation of two British officers, General 
Goldsmid and General Pollock. (Cheers.) Thus 
we find that cot only among what are called 
civilised and Christian nations, but beyond the 
pale of Christendom, the value of this principle of 
arbitration is acknowledged and welcomed. 
Surely the representatives of Great Britain ia those 
remote and heathen countries cannot fullil a nobler 
function of more worthily represent the Christian 

ple in whose names they are sent forth, than 
— the part of peace - makers the 
nations. (Cheers.) Bat there is one other class of 
facts of an encouraging nature to which reference 
should be made, namely, the spontaneous and 
simultaneous efforts that are being made from 
different quarters to define, improve, and reduce to 
something like order and harmony the principles 
and rules of international law. It is well known 
that wars have sometimes arisen 8 fur want of 
mutual understanding between Governments as to 
what is the law of nations. A crucial instance was 
that of the difference between England and the 
United States as to the right of seizing the Southern 
delegates on board the Trent. The whole question 
turned on a disputed interpretation of a point of 
international law, and yet the danger of war be- 
tween the two countries was at one time imminent. 


military service, but there are men in our midst. 
who are scheming to fasten even this curse upon 
England—this most degrading and oppressive of 
all forms of slavery—for a soldier serving 
by compulsion is a slave not only as respects his 
person and his labours, but as respects his con- 
science and his soul, The cry must be raised 
from one end of Europe to the other, and that in 
a voice so universal and emphatic that the Govern- 
ments shall not dare to disregard it—the cry of dis- 
arm ! disarm! disarm !—as the only thing that can 
save the natidns from bankruptcy and barbarism. I 
am aware that there are many self-styled practical 
men who look upon the Peace movement with un- 
disguised or ill-disguised contempt. They affirm 
that all our effurts are impotent and abortive. They 
point to the very magnitude of the evil as a reason 
why it is useless to make any effort to arrest 
or to alleviate it, We are not insensible to the 
difficulty of the work in which we are en- 
gazed, or the formidable obstacles which 
beset our path. But in answer to those 
who object to or deride our efforts, we venture to 
ask, If what we are doing is impracticable or in- 
sufficient, what do you propose to do?” (Hear, 
hear.) But, unhappily, the cavillers have no 
answer at hand, ‘They are like the objector 
described by the poet :— 

He is rich 
In nothing else but difficulties ani doubts ; 
You shall be told the evil of your scheme, 
But not the scheme that’s better ; he is wise 
In negatives, is skilful at erasures, 
Expert in stepping backwards, an adept 
At auguring eclipses ; but admit 
His apprehensions.and demand —“ What then?“ 
Aud you shall find you've turned the blank leaf over. 


7 
(Applause.) And thus it is with) those who find 
fault with our object or our mode of seeking to at- 
tain it. We zay to them. You cannot deny that the 
world is groaning beneath the curse of war ; that it 
is a custom which outrages justice, which dis- 
honours religion, which blights human virtue and 
happiness. You cannot deny that the system of 
armed rivalry which exists in Europe is a system 
pregnant with innumerale evils, wasting the 
resources of nations, embarrassing the finances of 
States, and jeopardising the continuance of peace, 
oppressing the peoples with the burdens of taxation 
and military service, which are becoming more and 
more intolerable, and deluging all countries with a 
black flood of immorality and vice; aud what do 
you propose to do, or intend to do? The answer is 
2 Ves; they attempt to do nothing but 
to stand by to flout and mock and make mouths at 
those who are trying to do something. Well, we 
prefer being olassed with the workers rather than 
the mockers. The workers may accomplish some- 
thing, the mockers can accomplish nothing. And 
we believe we are accomplishing something, 
and shall accomplish something, for though we 
have opposed to us the forces of tradition, custom, 
and interest and prejudice aad passion, yet we believe 
we have on our side the eternal principles ‘of 
righteousness, the yearning hopes of humanity, the 
obvious téndencies of civilisation, and the declared 
purpose of Heaven—for it has been proclaimed of 
old, through the mouth of Him who cannot lie, 
that the time shall come when wars shall | 
cease to the ends of the earth,” and when there 


— — 


the true kings of men, 
them by conquest. The process was a slow one and 
not to be noticed by the vulgar observer, but 
generation after generation the forces of that 
peaceful and reasonable conflict were gathered, 


a 


ment, as it spoke very plainly for itself, and was as 
follows :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting the enormous armas 
ments with which the Governments of Europe 4 * the 
nations, are an ontrage on reason and a scandal to civilisa- 
tion ; that so far from being, as is pretended, a security for 
peace, they are perretual provocations to war. And this 
meeting further protests against a'l attempts to introduce 
into this country the system of conscription, which produces 
such disistrous results on the continent, and which would 
ultimately lead here, as it has led there, to the military 
enslavement of the whole male population. 

It was not to be wondered at that, after the recent 
terrible war, both France and Germany should be 
burdened with great armaments. France, with its 
shattered empire lying all too visibly around it, 
looked fondly to the sword for the recovery of what 
she had lost; while, on the other hand, Germany 
also looked to thesword to preserve whatshe had won ; 
and all the nations of Europe, closely connected as 
they were to these leading nations, felt the spirit 
by which they were moved, It might be true, as 
had been said by the Times, that the idea of refer- 
ring all differences which exist between the leading 
Governments of Europe to arbitration was the 
emptiest of dreams, He was disposed, with certain 
limitations, to agree with the Times, go far as 
present differences were concerned—though, instead 
of describing it as a dream, he should probably say 
it was a vision charged with elements of prophecy 
which look into the future rather than deal with 
the actual present. Personally he had little 
hope that the leading Governments of Europe 
would in any grave international question resort 
to arbitration. Men and nations resorted 
to arbitration, When? When they were anxious 
to find some basis of righteousness on which they 
might compose their differences, They resorted to 
arbitration when they wanted to find out the true 
and right way of settling their disputes ; but the 
epirit whieh had moved the leading nations of 
Kurope for some time was a spirit eager to seize, and 
determined to hold—a spirit that cared lees for the 
right than for the strong and rye There was 
little hope, notwithstanding all the bright pictures 
presented by Mr. Richard, of the gradual infil- 
tration of the idea of arbitration into the minds of 
European politicians, so that in the senates of 
minor States, and in the senates of major States 
also, the principle of arbitration would be acce 

and acted upon. There was, he feared, but little 
hope of that principle being applied in the graver 
complications constantly cropping out in the inter- 
course of leading nations. Yet not the less, but all the 
more were we called upon to protest in the terms of 
the resolution against the outrage which the pre- 
sent system of bloated armaments put upon reason, 


and the scandal which it offered to civilisation, 


(Cheers.) It might seem to be a very humble part 
that was played by the advocates of the Peace 
Society or those who pleaded for arbitration, when 
compared with such arguments as France, Germany, 
and Russia brought to bear ou the settlement of 
their disputes ; but the men who had proclaimed 
unpalatable truths in the teeth of prejudice and 
power from generation to generation, were after all 
came at length to rule 


„ö 


and the men called away from their labours 
were honoured by the generation that followed as 
the trae leaders and uncrowned kings of the race. 


Many euch cases have arisen. It is therefore greatly shall be ‘* abundance of peace as long as the sun | 
to be desired that that jamble of precedent usage and moon endure.” (Loud spplause. ) 


aud opinion which now under the name of 


international law, should be brought into better 
form and clothed with more authority. At a meet- 
ing of the Association for the Reform and Coditica- 
tion of International Law held at Genoa, the Peace 
Society was represented by its secretary, and after 
an anxious discussion the name, objects, and con- 
stitution of the Association were determined upon, 
and a committee appointed to carry them out, 
Societies have been formed for the eM 
gation of peace principles in France, Ger- 
— Italy, and Holland, who are busily at 
work. A considerable number of zealous 
and powerful writers have given the service of their 
pens to the good eause. We must now turn to look 
at the less favourable side of this question. While 
the nations are thus everywhere in their collective 
capacity proclaiming their hatred of war and their 
intense longing for peace, and demanding of their 
Governments that they should adopt practical means 
to avert the one to establish the other, we find 
those in authority, led by the sinister example of 
two or three great Powers plunging deeper and 

into the insane rivalry io armaments which 
is converting all Europe into one huge camp. Un- 
doubtedly reason for this is that the people 
have suffered the supreme control of their 
affairs to fall into the hands of the military 
class, who, instead of being the servants, have 
become the masters of the nations. (Hear, 
hear.) Everywhere in courts, in councils, ia 
Parliament their influence is predominant. Their 


into existence that they may be 
delivered into their hands to be drilled and 
ipulated for the purposes of war, that all the 
interests of human society, all its industry and 
commerce, all its science and art--nay, all its educa- 
: —_ as they can 
and feel the require- 
é consequence is that they bid 
vert the whole population of Europe into 

two classes, which may be described as beasts of 
prey burden. Happily England is 
the present exempt from the curse of compulsory 


The CHAIRMAN said he did not wonder at the 


hearty response which had heen given to the reading 
of the report and the remarks of their honourable 
secretary. He conceived it was a privilege to have 
a member of the House of Commons serving as their 
secretary. He was very glad to meet those who 
were present that they might confer together as to 


the best means of promoting that which they all 
had at heart--namely, and good will to men. It 


was a lamentable fact that in Germany and other coun | admir 
tries, the youth of the land were obliged to expatriate | in the interests of 
themselves because they abhorred the conscription member (he dec 


which was prevalent there; and many of them, 
rather than take up the sword, either for no use at 
all or for the sake of butchery, were flying to 
America and other countries in order to escape it. 
The result of that was that in Germany, where 
in the natural order of things the male 
population would be greater than the female, 
the female jon was 70,000 in excess of the 
male. That was a most dsplorable state of things; 
and one in which it was impossible for a country 
to be prosperous, That which the society desired 
was the greatest amount of happiness for the 
2 number, and though there were those who 

erided its efforts, they yet laboured steadily and 
hopefully on. were small in numbers, but 
by the help of God one could slay a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight. It was for them 
to remember their privileges as Englishmen and 
Christians, and not only to be thankful for them, 
but jealously to guard them, for there were many 
who were determined if possible to bring England 
under the dominion of those hateful Jaws, which in 
the countries where they were age ene were 
expatriating so many of the eel (Cheers. ) 
I. e read a letter from 3 

orold Rogers, essing strong sympathy wit 

the objects of be beclotn, and fis regi et at no 
being able to be present. 


The Rev, ALEXANDER Hanway, in moving Ahe 


first resolution, said that having attended’, the 
meeting to second the resolution, he 
felt a little | at having to move it. It 


was, however, one that needed but little enforce- 


(Cheers.) The spectacle presented in Europe was 
that of nations armed to teeth. The resolution 
repudiated the pretext on which that state of thin 

was maintained. It was done, we were told, in the 
interests of peace. Ata Peace reas held mavy 
years ago at Edinburgh, at which Richard Cobden 
and John Bright were present, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier presented himself and insisted on speaking, 


claiming to be a friend of peace, seeing that he was 
al of the Balti n ht’ 


He was notan enrolled 
) of she Peace Society, 
he was one 72 had as much 3 — 
there as anyone then present, seeing he was a 
to risk his lite for the of . (Laughter. ) 
It was by such pleas as that that the system of 


armaments was kept up 4 Europe. It was 


an utter fiction, of course. War bring peace! He 
would ask what was the real cause of the sensitive- 
ness of Europe at this moment in regard to war? 
It was the late war between Germany and France. 
All the leaders of German thought and feeling felt 
that that great war had another great war in its womb. 
What hai Prince Bismarck told us lately ? That he 
must fight fur what he has taken. So had it hap- 
pened from the beginning until now. Instead 
of wars ve | to peace, they brought grudges, 
and generated a temper out of which other 
wars came, and that meeting was assembled 
in the name of reason and civilisation and religion, 

it. ( Applause.) The fact of any 
ike Germany and France being armed 
th exposed Europe to this danger, that in 
all probability there w be a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities. With States separated by a conventional 
bo y. with interests which caused them to 
each other's paths, it was all but inevitable 
at misunderstandings would arise, that suspicious 


would be generated; but if such misuuderstandings — 


arose when those States were reduced—or rather 


elevated—to the state to which Mr. Richard would 
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would die down while they were preparing arms 
to fight each other; passion would under the 
breath of reason, and the quarrel would in all like- 
lihood be composed. (Cheers.) But here were 
nations on the Continent armed to the teeth ! 
Europe did not know they had quarrelled till they 
h the boom of the first gun. If one read the 
annals of London of some 100 years ago, when the 
streets were narrow and unlighted, and gentlemen 
walked about with swords at their sides—if a man 
jostled his neighbour by the way, especially if it 
was just after dioner, the rapiers were out in a 
minute, and one was pierced to the heart some- 
times. If they had no rapiers and had met in the day- 
light that could scarcely have happened. (Cheers. ) 
is swash-buckler style, which was once a dis- 
to London, was at nt a disgrace to Europe. 

had been of an international code 

for the settlement of disputes. What difficulty 
could there be in bringing that about? In our 
2 of laws for the composing of differences 
t atose between private citizens, we had this 
se embodied, that it was desirable, in order to 
the settlement of all such differences, that every ele- 


ment of private feeling should be excluded, strained 
out, that gment should be with persons 
placed i tion that made them superior to all 


corruption or of influence on the of 
contending parties ; and there was nothing in 
all England about which we were so sensitive as that 
pir ba ae of law should be administered by pure, 
j l-minded, and honest men. We felt that the 
elimination of oo. feeling, personal heats, any- 
thing that to warp the judgment, was of the 
righteous settlement. Such was 
rit of our laws as between individuals. 
ald we not have a system similarly con- 
for the t of disputes between 
nations, which should strain out elements of per- 
sonal feeling, which should make the process a 
purely judicial process, a searching after what is 
right and true, and a settlement of it on that basis ? 
(Cheers,) We could not say that we are too far 
apart for the settlement of such matters. By the 
Europe was reduced to the dimensions of 
an senate hall. Besides, we understood 
each other to-day as we never had done before, and 
it would seem that all these things were workin 
towards the time when we should have a m o 
international 


ould be 
as 1 
which — 
vely 


Frkkigr 
11A 


she would boldly and without 
one dare to set the example 
disarmament ! That would be 


do 
be she is prepared to offer herself on 
religion, reason, and humanity, a sacri- 
to the present miserable state 
plause.) Not a sword in Europe 
against her. He had been as- 
find that conscription for England was 
It was bad enough in Germany, where 
many of the best of her sons were exiling them- 
sclves rather than submit to the a thin 
(though they were subject to be recalled, and n 
allowed even that refuge), but it would be a worse 
evil in England. It was not always possible to 
detect the influences which deteriorated the life 
of a nation, which coarsened it and drove it 
down, which hindered it from reaching the 
highest style of a life of mind ; but the conscription 
of — must be working among that people, so 
as to drive them down and hinder them from ful- 
filling that high vocation to which, from their 
education, love of liberty, power of mind, and fine 
ph fibre, it would seem a good Providence had 


altar of 
to 


them. But what Germany must suffer is 
a to what would suffer if conscription 
were introduced in midst. d had nota 


— 22 all 
round i 2 — land 

2 In all parts of 
82 parts globe. In all p 


rid there were 
2 whom, in times of difficulty, we should be 


yet to do here, 
spared. He did not speak it in any miserable shop- 
h shop-keeping was 

. Yet 


and no true men could be 


sense, 


— than fiek rer 


g: (Applause not in 


health and 
render i 


| that sense at all did he say it. England wanted her 


sons for other work than sending them ont to fight. 
There were the demands of peaceful industry in 
cultivating our soil and exchanging the produce of 
the earth for the comfort of all people. There was 
the development of our liberty, which had not yet 
reached its limits, especially in the matter of 
Church and State. (““ Hear, hear,” and applause. ) 
Everything which tended to divide us into sections 
should be swept away, and we should be one people, 
one nation of English people, one in heart, and 
working together for common ends. There was 
science and philosophy which yet demanded the 
efforts of our best minds to pluck the secrets yet 
hidden in Nature’s bosom, and to disentangle ques- 
tions concerning the nature of man on which man 
had spent his thought at present in vain. There 
was the conflict with ignorance, vice and misery in 
our own British isles. We needed fighting men, 
men who had got all those qualities which are 
brought out by men in fighting. He could not help 
thinking what a soldier the chairman would have 
made. (Laughter.) Anyone who knew Mr. Richard 
knew what a power for lighting he had within him. 
And all that kind of thing was wanted in 
Eugland's sons, and there was more than work for 
them all at home. We wanted them greatly for 
fighting the battles of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Cheers.) He would that the men who had been 
called away to those inferior and coarsening and 
debasing conflicts might enter into the great and 
holy war, and lift the name of their old mother 


— 4 till she should be worthy to hold the place 


had given her as the leader of civilisation in 
this time, and not lose that hold till there was 
peace throughout the whole earth. 


The Rev. Newman HALL: Amiable enthu- 
siasts, weak-minded philanthropists”—he could 
imagine some critics saying. Lou mean well, 
you are enjoying your annual talk at Finsbury 
Chapel; well, you will do nobody any harm, and you 
enjoy yourselves. But do you not see that while 
you have been having these talks there have been 
a greater number of wars in a given number of 
years than perhaps at any other time; and that 
millions of the strongest and healthiest men are 
withdrawn from the pursuits of industry, and armed 
with deadliest weapons are daily being disciplined 
in the ert of mutual slaughter that all are expect- 
ing will soon take place. In spite of all you can 
say, oh, weak-minded philanthropist, history, 
human passions, diplomacy, ambition, common- 
sense are stronger all your tracts or all your 
talk! (Laughter.) Well, if so, it was better to 
be weak than to be wicked. If it was weak to 


promote peace, it was wicked to promote war ; if 


it was weak to endeavour to allay destructive 
passions, it was wicked to promote them; 
if it was weak to represent war in all 
its horrors, it was wicked to represent war as 


in itself a glorious thing. And we could be content | 


to be weak if we could only rally around Him, one 
of whose test titles was the Prince of Peace.” 
(Cheers.) The resolution referred to standing 
armies, They were a constant menace to liberty, 
and had always been the favourite weapon of 
tyrants, whether tyrannical democracies or tyrannical 
2 Were those nations in Europe that had 
vast standing armies secure in their freedom? 
Might they not at any moment be the victims of 
ambition? In the name of holy liberty he would 
denounce standing armies! He would denounce 
them in the name of industry—millions of men in 
the prime of their early vigour drawn from the 
culture of the fields and the useful arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, employing their whole time in 
doing what? Learning the art of homicide wholesale. 
He would denounce standing armies in the name of 
morality ; to withdraw those young men full of 
— from all domestic ties was to 
mmorality certain. The scene of camps, 
barracks, and the march of armies have always 
been associated with acts of vice, aud there were 
those who thought it right to have special laws 
to protect those soldiers from the fruits of 
their own vice. How absurd to say, ‘If 
you want you must be well prepared for 
war.” If children were taught to dance and came 
to dance well, they would want to dance. If men 
were taught to fight and came to be able to 
fight well, they would want to fight. A country 
with a large standing army was on a barrel of 
gunpowder that a spark might explode, or on 
the crust of a volcano that might break out at any 
moment. A standing army propagated standing 
armies all round. Those armies could only be 
maintained by conscription, and if that were 
introduced in England liberty would be gone. A 
young Frenchman who was at present in London to 
perfect himself as a carver, had told him a few 
* ago that he had received a letter from Paris 
telling him that he must return at once and serve 
five years as a soldier or forfeit all the rights of a 
citizen. It would certainly come to that in London 
if once conscription began. Who were the greatest 
sufferers in war? The people—the masses of the 
common soldiers—it was they who were slaughtered 
by tens of thousands. The leaders fell aud were 
applauded, and monuments raised to their memory ; 
but the common soldiers who fought as bravely, 
full almost without regard. Would that all the peoples 
of the world would form a confederacy with the 
Peace Society! It was a people's question, and all 
people the world over should say, For the cause of 
industry, for our domestic peace, for our true 
protest 2 being made the tools of 
Beautiful aud strong were the words 


liberty, we 
de ’ 


| of the Christian poet Cowper, who says— 


— — 


War is a game which were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

(Applause) What were we able ta do? A good 
deal. It was no good attending at Finsbury Chapel 
and applauding speeches if we did nothing. 
Mothers could refrain from buying soldiers and 
swords and war playthings for their children. and 
could teach them that the sword was the emblen 
of a big knife intended to be thrust into the body of 
somebody. They could train them up with a deep 
sense of the horrors and not the glories of war. 
We could use our social influence against the homage 
paid to war, and frown upon the foolish toasts given 
in its praise even at the charity dinners. We 
could question those who present themselves as 
candidates for Parliament whether they would be 
on the side of those who are promoting peace. 
And then all Christians could declare that there 
are not two moralities taught by Christ, one for 
individuals and another for nations. Then, too, 
we could be certain that more were on our side 
than at first sight might appear. All could be 
claimed for the Peace Society who discouraged the 
war spirit ; who looked upon war either as the 
direst of all necessities or the greatest of all crimes ; 
or who considered that war should be invested with 
a gloom and not with a halo of glory. While there 
were those who liked to think of God as the God 
of battles, they would think of Him as the God 
who ‘‘scattereth the people that delight in war,” 
and rejoice in Him whose promise was that a time 
should come when men should learn war 
no more,” tmvoking Him, in the words of a 
good old litany, ‘‘Oh Thou that art the author 
of peave and lover of concord, give peace 
in our time, O Lord, give unto all nations unity, 
peace, and concord! (Applause. ) 


Mr. HAx DEL. CossHAM moved the second resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting cordially rejoices in the progress made 
by the question of International Arbitration as a substitute 
for war, as indicated by the adoption, during the past year, 
of motions in favour of that method of settling disputes in 
the House of Representatives and Senate of the United 
States, in the States-General of Holland. and in the Chamber 
of Representatives and Senate of Belgium, in addition to 
similar motions previously carried in the British House of 
Commons, in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and in the 
Swedish Diet; and further hails with satisfaction the 
numerous and rapidly increasing instances, in which that 
principle is practically applied to the solution of differen>es 
that would otherwise have led to war. 
He said he had just come back from the continent 
with two ee feelings in his mind ; one was 
a deep and deepening hatred to the priestcraft which 
was crushing the continent, and the other was a 
deep and ever-deepening hatred to the armaments 
which were crushing the energies and keeping back 
the progress of every nation in Europe. It was 
something horrible to see the waste of treasure, the 
waste of talent, and the waste of energy in the pre- 

tions for war. He did not like conscription, 

ut half tue men in our own army were inveigled 
into it by means of the public-houses. The army 
was a great tyranny. What would men think if 
masters wanted to have the same power over them 
that the Government exercised over soldiers. There 
was a talk of our soldiers being volunteers; 
if they thought so let them offer the men 
their freedom once a month and see how man 
would stay. (Laughter.) War ruined trade. He 
could pick up mechanics on the Continent 
who would work fourteen hours a day for half-a- 
crown a day. There was no enemy to working 
men so great as the demon of war. (Cheers.) 
Could it be got rid of? He had faith in the 
triumphs of Christianity, and therefore he believed 
it could. He did not believe that wrong was stron 
than right in the long run. He believed in God 
and His truth, and God’s desire to bless the race, 
and therefore believed that the wretched, wicked, 
and cruel system of war would come to an end. 
(Applause.) We were like Issachar crouchin 
between two burdens; we had got the drink ev 
on one shoulder and the war evil on the other, and 
they were crushing us. He was the best man 
who taught that there was a nobler way of 
settling difficulties than war. One of the 
grandest sights ever seen was when England 
and America settled their differences about the 
Alabama by an appeal to reason. Whenever he 
heard a man sneering at that, he felt the further he 
could keep away from that man the better. The 
two men wh» were the chief instruments in bring- 
ing that about, Grant on one side and Gladstone on 
the other, would be remembered when ali the advo- 
cates of war would be forgotten. (Applause.) In 
America each State can have laws for its own indi- 

vidual government, and yet combine for Federal 

purposes without interfering with the liberty of 
each State. If States could do so, why could not 
nations each have their own laws and institutions 
and yet combine in one fellowship for a common 

ood. It was only to send 500 Henry Richards to 

arliament instead of one, that is, if you could find 
them. (Laughter.) Things were improving; even 
statesmen thought a little nowadays * ru hing 
into wer. There was a sighing among all the 
nations for deliverance from its curse. God gave us 
the beautiful earth to increase our happiness, and we 
have covered it with misery and ruin; yet he had 
faith to believe that the principles embodied in the 
resolution would ultimately be adopted by all the 
nations of the world. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, who apologised for 
rising at so late an hour, seconded the resolution. 
He was glad to say that in the matter of arbitra- 
tion progress was being made, and all the resolutions 
which had been carried in foreign countries followed 
upon the action taken on the matter by Mr. Richard 
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and others in the British House of Commons. 
(Hear, hear.) The influence of England upon the 
civilised world was almost omnipotent, and we 
should be greatly concerned about our consistency 
and right conduct. It was only in that way that 
we could benefit the nations of the continent. The 
question for England was, had she done all she 
could in the matter? He thought not. If we did 
not intend to go to war, why build such floating 
monsters? There were engagements made long ago 
to help certain minor Powers in cases of difference 
from which we ought now to be released. When 
strangers came to visit us why should they be 
treated to specimens of our skill in war? (Hear, 
hear.) What was wanted was to emancipate onr- 
selves from the military spirit at home, and in that 
proportion should we be powerful for good abroad, 
and obtain a settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
rather than by an appeal to the sword. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. G. W. Murpuy proposed, and Mr. 
THOMAS SNAPE, of Liverpool, seconded, the third 
resolution :— 

That this meeting desires to express its cordial satisfaction 
with the course pursued by Lord Carnarvon, in regard to the 


u happy events in the colony of Natal, and cannot doubt that 
t ais policy of strict justice in dealing with the aboriginal 
tribes, with whom we are so much in contact in all purts of 
the globe, will be attended with the happiest results. 

The usual vote of thanks to the chairman 


brought the proceedings to a close. 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting was held in 
the Library of the Memorial Hall on Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Henry Lee, of Monchester, had been 
announced to preside, but being obliged to return 
home, the chair was occupied by Mr. E. Pye 
Smith. Prayer having been offered by the Rev. 
W. Tarbotton, | 

The CuarrMAN spoke briefly on the difficulties 
which retarded the society’s work on the continent. 
These were chiefly the ignorance and superstition 

f the people, whose education was almost entirely 
in the hands of the priests. But the society's 
work had been blessed of God in a remarkable 
manner, and he had himself witnessed its good 
effects on some who were Communists, but who 
would now be on the side of peace and order. In 
Italy also a great revival of religion was taking 


place. (Cheers.) 

The Rev R. AsutTon, the secretary, read the 
report, which commenced by a description of the 
spiritual condition of Eu at the commencement 
of the t century. It was a moral desert. 
The Romish Church showed no signs of life, and 
there was a general decay of religious faith, in 
Germany and France cularly. In the former, 
Christianity was lit better than a refined 
Paganism ; in the latter, Evangelical Protestantism 
was almost extinct. How changed the prospect 
now! While Romanism is endeavouring to regai 
its supremacy, there is great activity of thought 
and action on the Protestant Churches, and there 
has been a great and widespread revival of Chris- 
tian faith and doctrine. In France the Reformed 
Church now had 685 pastors, the majority being 
men of evangelical views, and there were more than 
100 ministers of the Independent, Baptist, and 
Methodist communities, and some 250 agents em- 
ployed by four home missionary societies acting 
upon the non-Protestant 9 Much new 
ground has aleo been broken up in Belgium, 
whom thousunds have been delivered from the 
bondage of Rome, and in Spain and Italy. In the 
latter country there are some 130 churches, t 
and small, and in Bohemia a promising evangelistic 
work isgoingon. There has besides been an immense 
circulation ot Bibles and Christian literature. In 
this great work the Ev Continental Society 
has borne its part. During the last twenty-nine 
years it has contributed some 50, 000. towards 
the evangelisation of Europe, the spiritual re- 
sults of which it was impossible to estimate. 
During the last year there has been a very 
considerable degree of blessing in connection 
with the labours of the society. In Bohemia there 
is now an Evangelical Church, under Pastor Schu- 
bert. There have been many admissions and many 
secessions from the Romish Church, though social 
persecution prevails. Meetings are held at Prague 
and Raudnitz with some success. In Italy all sec- 
tions of the Church report progress, and particulars 
are given of the work at Brescia and Bologna. In 
the latter a suitable place of worship has been 


secured. In Rome a service is held, but the Rev. J. 


R. McDougall has not yet obtained entire possession 
of the noble building (containing 120 rooms) pur- 
chased for the society, The agents of the society 
in Spain, thus far, enjoy full liberty of preaching, 
and they have been much aided by the Rev. J. 
Jameson, of Madrid, and Pastor Fliedner. Refer- 
ence is made to the work carried on by Pastor 
Astray at Madrid and elsewhere ; in the capital he 
— Bre yo wey ve school. b =. is noted = = 

ium where the society has four ts, side b: 
side with Romanism, there is omnia te *. 
classes much of atheism or materialism. Quare- 
greta has been the scene of a decided revival, The 
nine agents of the society in France have all been 
encou by signs of manifested ing on 
their labours. Two are in Paris; two have to 
contend with bigoted prefects in the country ; 
one is in a Popish towu, where there is much 
cruel terrorism. In the villages services can 
only be held by express permission, and a 
couple of gendarmes attend in each case—the 
evangelists being, 


sons. In the department of the Aube, no 


in fact, treated as dangerous per · 


blic 
services can be held, and meetings are held in pri- 


vate. A tribute is passed to the memory of the 


late Mr. Herbert Mayo, who was a most devoted 
and valuable servant of the society. As the result 
of an inquiry into the operations of the society at 
home aud abroad, it appears that 500/. a- year at 
least is needed to continue the work on its present 
footing. Last year 5354 more than the ordinary 
income was raised and expended, and the income 
was larger than in any year, except 1871. The 
committee plead for an increase of their labourers, 
and amore abundant consecration of the church’s 
wealth in the work of meeting the appalling spiritual 
needs of Europe, in stemming the rising tide of 
superstition and materialism, and in creating new 
centres of spiritual life en the continent. 

The total receipts amounted to 3,878“. 86. 3d. 
(including a balance in hand last year of 1511. 18. 2d.), 
and the expenditure to 3,754/. 14s, leaving a 
balance in hand of 123. 14s, 3d. 


The Rev. CLEMENT DVUk ES, M. A., in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the title and object of 
the society might astonish some foreigners, and 
even cause them to smile that that little island 
should look with pity i gee the great continent of 
Europe. But it seemed ridiculous that the walls 
of a city should fall down at the blowing of rams’ 
horns, and that David the shepherd-boy should go 
out to fight the giant; but such things had been 
accomplished. They had not solved the difficulty, 
but something of that description should be done 
for the continent. They would not detract any- 
thing from the claims of the heathen world, but 
there was a sense in which the continent was in a 
darkness quite as terrible. What were the special 
reasons why that society should carry the Gospel 
to the continent of Europe? One wes that they had 
no Sabbath, and another that they had no Bible. 
The Sabbath day in Paris could not be called re- 
ligious, for although the churches were open in the 
morning, the people were found in the afternoon at 
the racecourse, or the theatre, or thereview. That 
society proposed to send, not priests or controver- 
sialists, but evangelists with the Bible in their 
hands, and to point out to them in God's word the 
way of salvation. Some people would say it was 
folly, but so they used to say about missions to the 
heathen, He went while in Paris to see the Rev. 
Robert McAll’s work, and he felt it was one of the 
sublimest things of the kind he ever witnessed. 
That gentleman having retired from his ministerial 
position in England, and 141 to Paris, 
noticed the sad condition of the Communists, and 
asked his wife if she were willing to remain and try 
and do them good. She willingly consented, and 
although they only knew a little French, they 
took a room and held services there. It was 
proved that what had been done in England 
could be done in France, and that success was 
ossible amongst all people and amongst all classes. 
aving succeeded in one instance, they went to 
other parts of Paris, and the people now want to 
hear the Gospel, and will embrace it gladly, though 
they thought it strange that an English lady and 
gentleman should come and tell them about salva- 
tion, and not ask for money. (Hear, hear.) No 
priest did that without his robes and altar, and 
other paraphernalia, but those two had nothing 
but the Bible and a few hymns. . But they were 
able to lead those people on to the saving knowledge 
of Jesus. What Mr. McAll had done in Paris 
could be done -eleewhere if they had the men and 
the money. They had only nine — in France. 

The Rev. J. Jameson (of Madrid), seconded 
the resolution, and in reference to Mr. Mc ll’s 
work in Paris, said he had been told by Dr. Fish, 
who was present at the opening of the fourteenth 
mission-hall, that on that occasion Mr. McAll was 
cited to appear before the prefect of police. He 
went with a little fear and trembling, but when he 
got there the prefect congratulated him on the 
event that had just ocourred, and wished he could 
open many more halls, and then they would be 
able to dis with the police altogether. (Hear 
hear.) With regard to Spain the actual position of 
political opinion there was not apprehended, but it 
was necessary to do 80 to property understand their 
— as evangelists, It could best be explained 

y the statement that, in regard to political matters, 
Spaniards, both civil and military, were all demora- 
lised. The war could have been 6 at the 
beginning, had it been really desired. But it was a 
convenient war, and the parties in power were said 
to continue it for their own private ends. No 
efforts of the Liberal Government would be ahle to 
bring it to a close, but it was dragging on its mages 
and consuming the substance of the country. He 
marvelled how the harvest this year was going to be 
gathered in. In the civil government it was the 
same. It was a rule that those who had been 
been Ministers, if only for forty-eight hours, en- 
joyed their pensions for life, and in a country 
where changes are so frequent there must be 
a large number of such men living upon the national 
resources, The demoralisation in the family in 
Spain th: the influence of the father confessor 
was too well known. These were so many difficulties 
in the way of the evangelisation of Spain, and there 
were others. They had no Sabbath and no Bible. 
But there was something worse. The Roman 
Catholics were in a far worse state than the most 
benighted heathen, for they had a misrepresentation 
of Christianity, and were utterly ignorant of the 
true meaning of its essential truths. The evangelist 
had to st against those false ideas which the 
priests had into their minds. 8 


they had three hundred years and more of that. 


— 2 


mental and moral darkness induced by the hidin 
of the word of God by the Inquisition. Strause’s 
lutitudinarian ideas were largely prevalent amongst 
the thinking population. Philosophio books were 
much studied, and translations of French romances 
widely read. They were filled with the sufficie 
of the natural reason, and these educated Spaniards 
thought — had no need for the humiliating truths 
of the ge . But a light side to the picture might be 
found in the operations carried on * that society. 
In Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, a mountainous 
country, the people were less bigoted than in 
Castile, on the southern coasts. For the character 
of these people he had much respect. Saragossa 
was the Christian Ephesus of Spain. They had a 
black virgin, the Lady of the Pillar, and recently 
the young king paid his devotions at her shrine. 
They had there one of the best congregations in ell 
the Spanish peninsula, and although their agent 
was stricken in years, he had been able to keep 
together a congregation of 400, against all the 
machinations of the priests. The other station 
which the society supported was at Alcazar de San 
Juan, and there the Word of God had taken dee 
root amongst the people. There was a boys’ school, 
with from 80 to 100 boys. They had great diffi- 
culty in getting the people's help to support it, but 
he did not despair of seeing the churches self- 
supporting.. He had tried the plan of giving 
notice that so much of the expenses would ba with- 
drawn, and so they were gradually made up by the 
congregation themselves. Not very long ago they 
found in a little village near G a company 
of praying people. No er had been there, 
but a man had got the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
carried it back to his vi , and set bimself to 
read it. He was so enchanted with it that it was 
never out of his hands, and he gathered around him 
some people until they were able to possess them- 
selves of a Bible, and in that village was found the 
nucleus of a congregation. The man’s life was the 
best proof of his conversion. He was formerly one 
of the most depraved residents in the village, and 
he now became a living example of the power of 
God. In conclusion, Mr. Jameson recounted the 
Iabours of a colporteur at Salamanca, and said their 
great want was more of such men. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. MI (Seer of the British 
Society for Jews) moved the following resolution :— 


That the spiritual condition of the continent is such as to 
call for the most serious consideration of all lish 
Christians; and that increased efforts should be e in 
this country for the more oR 34 and extension 
of those agencies, the alm of which is to proclaim the 


Gospel to the perishing millions of Europe. 

Last autumn he had spent about three months on 
the continent, and travelled about 6.000 miles visit- 
ing places not usually frequented by Englishmen 
at A t necessity existed for increased evan- 
gelistio effort on the continent. Many of the Lutheran 
churches were in a bad state, and there was no rela- 
tionship between the pulpit and the people. There was 
a great r we | to foreigners, and he thought Mr. 
McAll’s work had solved the problem as to how 
they were to be reached by the Gospel. He had 
several interviews in one day with men who denied 
everything. They believed in a God, but not in the 
God of providence and prayer. But some of them 
were quite open to conviction, and they would ask, 
What is a Christian? The Lutheran churches were 
cold and dead, and the Roman Catholic churches 
were full of mummeries. The object of that society 
was to provide the means of grace. The state of the 
continent was important to us, and how was the 
condition of the world to be raised if all those mil- 
lions remained in their present state}? 

Pastor DarpiER, from Geneva, in seconding the 
resolution, said that they took great interest in the 
spread of the Gospel in France for two reasons. 

irst, because they were living so close to that 


country, and preferred to have good neighbours ; 


and secondly, bevause Geneva was . —. of 
refuge for the Protestants. The ogy Society 
of Conan was very thankful for the help of that 
society. They wanted to increase their efforts. 
They had three ways of working for the welfare of 
France. A pge had been established for the 


which there were 1,800 228 and 
establishing a Sunday-sc ool, 
been that work that in ten years more than eighty 
schoolmasters and mistresses had gone to different 
arts of France. The speaker proceeded to give 
urther interesting details of their work, and said 
that at the present time the labours of the colporteurs 
were very valuable. There were forty-seven em- 
ployed, and they had sold 10,000 extracts from the 
word of God, and 64,000 religious books. (Cheers. ) 
Pasteur Nicor, of N supported the 
resolution in French, and the Rev. W. . TIDDY, in 
moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, said the 


brother had said that the Tower of Babel had 


confused tongues, but the grace of God united all 
men together. e condition of the inhabitants of 
the town whence he came was very tryiug, as they 
were out of work six months in the year, and their 
— wants had to be supplied as well as their 
spiritus : 

The vote of thanks was unanimously adopted, and 
the meeting concluded with the Doxology and the 
benediction, 
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Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY: the Soul and 
the Body in their Correlation and Contrast; being a 


of Swedenborg’s Tractate. De Commercio 
Anime et &c., Landini, 1769. With Preface and 
Illustrative Notes. By T. M. Gorman, M. A., Hertford 


— and sometime Curate of St. Mary Abbotts, 
London: Longmans and Co. 


DR. D’AUBIGNE’S LAST WORK ON THE 
REFORMATION, 
Now ready, Vol, VI., in 8v0, price 18s, cloth, 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the time of CALVIN. By the Rev. 
J H. Mexute D' Austens, D.D, Vol. VI. Translated by 
W. Cares, Editor of the Dictionary of General 


Joint Author of the Encyelopoœ dia of Chrono- 
e Vols. I. to V. price 23 124. Vols. VII. and VII, 
completing the Work, will be published in the Autumn. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


New Edition, now ready, in 2 vole, 8vo, price 24s. cloth. 


Religion has conferred a 
Westminster Review. 


_ “The book from a man of — & scholar, and 
a re are © discussions are in a judicial 


thenzenm, | 
“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reachi 
the contributions to 


8 : 
vit abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading 


“This is beyond doubt on important 1 The 
talent is unquestionable, In nce of thought, keenness 
ol in width of information are attested in every chapter.” 


and 
cult to shake.” — gical Review. 

Ur Geall Gc mee Hater te dead the wadiaicn the 
logical power, on the whole, the reverent tone exhibited 
by the author.”—Standa : | 

Landon: Longmans and Co, 
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BY THE REV. F. ARNOLD, B. A., 
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- legibility of text. The 
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London: George Bell and Sons, York-street, Covent - garden. 
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ISTORY of PROTESTANT MISSIONS in 
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By the Rev. M. A. Sunnnixe, M. A., LL. B., London Mis- 


„ Benares. 
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| SERMON. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
HE GOSPEL of the SON of MAN. | A Sermon 
Zr, London Missio weg 
at Farne Chapel, by Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. x 
James Clarke and Co, 13, Fleet-street. 


SALMS, HYMNS, and PASSAGES of SCRIP- 
TURE for CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
THE LEEDS HYMN-BOOK. 

This Hymn. book, containing acount 900 Hymns, and a 
number of I’salms, Chants, and Anthems, is used by a large 
number of congregations in all parts of the country. Where 
this bouk ie used there is no need for separate books of 
chants and anthenis. 

An APPENDIX, containjng about 250 additional hymns 
cheuts aud hy mus compiled by the late Rev. G. W. CONDER 
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for 8,000 persons 


ON CONVENTION AT BRIGHTON. 


MAY 20 rn -JUNE 71H, 1875. 

In Great Britain, France, rf Switserland, and 
America, CONSECRATION MEETINGS of a week or 
more at a time have been lately held, numbering in each from 
a few hundreds up to many thousands, for the sole purpose 
of gaining a truly Scriptural experience of sanctification, and 

er in service; nor have earnest seekers been disappointed. 
— their largest expectations, or even hopes, the Lord 
has answered the prayers of His waiting people. From these 
meetings have gone out men “filled with the Spirit” to 
scenes of success in their, ministry hitherto scarcely ever 
‘hoped for. This special movement is but begun, yet it is 
deeply affecting the interior life of Christian communities in 
many lands; and where it has continued through a ccurse of 
years, bleseing has been doubled and redoubled. 
Remembering the numerous Biblical warrants for gathering 
assemblies of God's together, for the renunciation of 
ein and for seeking the presence of the Lord; and confi- 
dently believing that God will multiply to us the grace and 
peace of the late September meeting at Oxturd, a meeting is 
now called at the Pavilion, Brighton, for ten days, from May 
29th to June 7th inclusive. 
We earnestly invite all who can do 80 to be present, and to 
come in an attitude of prayer and holy expectation of 

essing. 

Evangelistic meetings will be held in the town as the way 
is opened. We EARNESTLY advise those who attend this 
meeting to remain the whole period of ten days. Several 


hundred ministers from various parts of the Continent are 
likely to be present, Railway fares are reduced, Seating 
R. PEARSALL SMITH, Chairman. 
S. A. BLACKWOOD, i 
Acting 
DONALD MATHESON, | 
T. B. SMITHIES, 
Local Secretary, 61, King’s-ro 
— 
HE BRIGHTON CONVENTION. 


is provided. 
Admiral A. G. FISHBOURNE, 
Committee. 
For circulars and lodgings, apply to C, BUCHEL, Hon. 
„Brighton. 


The AUTHORISED REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS. 
Arrangements have been made with the “Susser Daily 

News ”—the leading journal in the South of England—for 

the daily publication of a very full and accurate report of the 
proceedings at the approaching Convention, to be held at 
Brighton, from the 907 of May to the 8th of June. ies 
of the “Sussex Daily the authorised 
mes will be forwatded daily, post paid, from May 29th 
to June 8th (both days inclusive), to any address in Brighton 
or in the United Kingdom, for ls. 6d.; and as it is desirable 
that orders for the should not be delayed, intending 
Subscribers are to remit the amount named (Ie. 6d.) 
in postage at an early date, to “The Publisher of 
the ‘ Sussex Daily News,’ 64, North-street, Brighton.” 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


A BAZAAR in aid of the BUILDING FUND of the 
above College will be held at LEEDS about the end of 
JUNE NEXT, 

Further particulars will shortly be announced, 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited. Information 
will be gladly afforded by : 

MRS, JOSEPH CROSSLEY, Hon. Sec., 
Broomfield, near Halifax, Yorkshire; or 

MRS, THOMAS SCRUTTON, 
72, East India-road, Lon 


ews,” containi 


don, E. 


“HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


13th June, 1876. 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 
OAUTION. 


We think it quite time to warn the public against 
so-called ‘‘ American” Organs, manufactured in 
London, which are falsely represented by the makers 
to be the instruments used at Messrs. Moody and 

' services, The American used b 
Mr. ym this country is manu 
Mason and Hamlin, of Boston. 


METZLER and CO., 
Sole Agents for the Mason and Hamlin 
Organ Co 


Great Marlborough-street, March 27, 1875. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FOR HIRE OR PURCHASE, 
OR ON THE 


THREE YEARS SYSTEM. 


Prices from 18 Guineas, or £1 15s. a Quarter. 


Catalogues gratis and post free, 
METZLER & Co., 
37, Great MART SOROVUn Street, Lonpon, W. 


HE LUNACY LAW REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold a PUBLIC MEETING at EXETER 
HALL . * on Tnusepax Next, May 20, to 
PETITION the HOUSES ee ſor an 


ured by 


been incarcerated and long as lunatics while sane ; 
and also into the whole of the Luuacy Laws as they 
Private and Pauper Patients. 


Chair wi at Three o'clock, by the 
Rev. JOHN PAGE HOP FS, of Glasgow. 


known on application to the above address, 


| Mrs. Lowe, — others Will address the meetin 9 
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333 AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 
EDWARD STANFORD, 

MAP PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 

55, CnARING Cross, Lonpon, S. W., 
Has in stock all the best Guide-books and Mans suitable for 
the British and Continental Traveller, including the Maps 
of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Swit- 
zerland. Maps of London and its environs, and the prin- 
cipal European cities. | 
r. Special Catalogue Gratis, or by Post, 1d. 
ANTED, an experienced NURSERY 


GOVERNESS, for Three Children.— Address, Box 
93, Blackburn. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE week’s news is, happily, unimportant. 
The Oontinental scare.“ which seemed to 
herald a possible war, is now a matter of history. 
Not only have there been abundant announce- 
ments on all sides of a perfect understanding 
between the great Powers 80 far as affects the 
immediate future, but there is talk of a meeting 
of the three Emperors at Ems, either to make 
assurance doubly sure, or to show the world 
that the compact entered into some time ago by 
these potentates in the interests of peace re- 
mains unimpaired. But be that as it may, the 
Ozar has satisfactorily performed his office of 
peacemaker, and his frequent public embraces 
of the Emperor William have reassured the 


Petey age though it is to be noted that 


the St. Petersburg papers grumble much at the 
stir which Prince Bismarck has created, and 
declare that German policy is too exacting. 
That statesman has now retired to his country 
seat, assured perhaps that the row he has made 
will have some tangible effect in retarding the 


completion of the French armaments—the 


object he has all along had in view. On the 
other hand, the Paris journals are full of ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the British Govern- 
ment for having interposed so effectually for 
the warding off a threatened danger, and in 
preventing serious complications. They give 
thanks to Lord Derby for his good offices, but 
none to the Ozar ! 

The French National Assembly is again in 
session, and has decided that there shall be no 
more casual elections—the augury of a not 
distant dissolution. There are certain consti- 
tutional bills to be discussed, which were pro- 
sented yesterday, and are liberal enough, in 
respect to the election of the Senate, to please 
the Left. A proposal to refer them to the reac- 
tionary Committee of Thirty has been voted 
down, against the wish of the Government, by 
@ majority of 19, and a special committee is to 
be ery to consider and report upon ther. 
This fact is a proof that the majority of Feb. 
25 still holds together. The Bonapartists aro in 
some tribulation at the prospect of the 4 
issue of a manifesto by Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, giving his entire adhesion to the Republio, 
and declaring that a Third Empire is impossible. 
Though the prince is not in favour at Chisle- 
hurst, his letter can hardly fail to damage the 
Bonapartist cause. 

The report of a real Alphonsist victory over 
the Carlists in the North of Spain is probably 
about as trustworthy as the rose-coloured 
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fies every petty success, though it has no tan gible | 


effect on the war. It would almost seem that 
the conflict is kept up to serve official interests 
at Madrid, albeit the country {s falling deeper 
and deeper into a financial abyss. The 
Government, which cannot or will not 
place an effeotive army in the field, is 
still busy in serving the cause of reaction both 
in educational and religious affairs. We are, 
however, glad to see that there is some limit to 
this retrograde policy, To the demand cf the 

apal Nuncio for the vomplete restoration of 
Catholic unity in Spain, Senor Canovas aud his 
colleagues have replied that they are firmly 
resolved to maintain liberty of worship. We 
hope they will not falter. 


To-morrow the House of Commons will re- 
assemble, after its short recess. Its last sitting 
before the adjournment was notable for the 
dsxterous use the Government made of its 
opportunities of pushing on their business, and 
of foiling sundry hon. members, such as Mr. 
Fawcett and Mr. Hubbard, who had on the 
piper important amendments which, in their 
absence, have lapsed. The incidents of the story 
are told by our Parliamentary correspondent. 
The Upper House could well afford to sit a day 
longer for the purpose of passing the Irish Peace 
Preservation Bill, as its holidays will be a week 
longer. At the final stage of this measure, 
Earl Spencer, the ex-lord-lieutenant, delivered 
n weighty speech, justifying the continuance of 
the Coercicn Acts, which he thinks should be 
relaxed very gradually, or Ribbonism might 
become an organisation around which would 
gather all themalcontentassociations in Ireland. 
The Agricultural Holdings Bill, decidedly en- 
dorsed by the Duke of Argyll—if his imprimatur 
is of any value—has gone down to the Com- 
mons, but with a distinct warning from the 
Duke of Richmond to independent members 
that any interference with freedom of contract 
will be regarded by the Government as tanta- 
mount to the rejection of the bill. Let Mr. 
Fuwcett hear and tremble ! 


Whit Monday, the great holiday of the year 
for the million, was happily ushered in with 
the loveliest weather. It may be said with 
more truth than ever before, that London went 
out of town. All its suburbs, the more distant 
popular places of resort, and beyond them the 
watering-places, overflowed with people bent 
on relaxation. Alexandra Park, if not 
a place for quiet enjoyment, was a sight 
to see. Not far short of 100,000 people—equal 
to the population of a first-class town—were 
gathered in crowded masses within the palace, 
or on the slopes, or in the picturesque grove 
annexed. It was easier for this huge army of 
holiday-makers to get to Muswell Hill than to 
get back again. Of course the two pair of 
riils which alone the Great Northern Railway 
is able to place at the disposal of the Alexandra 
Company were unequal to the traffic. Almost 
equally of course, there was a grievous break- 
down near Holloway, and train after train 
was brought toastand. Long past midnight 
many of the excursionists were still detained, a 
large nuraber trying to find rest in the blocked- 
Up carriages. 


ROME AND HER FRIENDS. 


Last week Count Münster, the German 
Ambassador, attended the annual festival of the 
National Club, and, in responding to the toast 
of his health, made a speech which was prin- 
cipally remarkable for the facility and correct- 
ness with which he spoke the English lan- 

uage. On this speech the Standurd of 

onday founded an article which is very 
remarkable indeed for many reasons—notably 
for the singular illustration it gives of the 
extent to which political necessity can pervertand 
even reverse the most obvious bearing of patent 
facts. Count Münster, being received as the re- 
presentative of Protestant United Germany,” 
naturally dwelt mainly in his response on the 
ecclesiastical conflict waged at present in his 
native country. And quite as —— he 
suggested that this was a conflict not confined 
to Germany. There are countries,” he said, 
‘‘which fancy themselves safe, but which I 
fear are not so safe as they think.” He hoped. 
this struggle would be spared to England for 
some time; but he thought we had better 
look out. When he observed what was going 
on in Ireland he thought it was not necessary 
to look far in order to see what we should be 
prepared for in this country. On this text the 
Standard bases a homily in glorification of our 
National Church Establishment as the great 
bulwark of Protestantism. Now, at a time 
when bishops are deploring the ostenta- 
tious excesses of Ritualism, and when they are 
wringing their hands at their utter inability to 
control it; at a time when a 4 eho 
always shy of ecclesiastical subjects, has been 


| 


driven in desperation to do something towards | 
making the law a little less favourable to 
Romanisers; and when the most zealous 
party in the Church openly declares that the 
enforcement of the new law must be the 
death of the Establishment ~it must certainly 
require sume unusual coolness of nerve to 
write inthis strain. Newspapers cannot blush. 
But whon the editorial pen is fiourished in the 
face of facts, its eecentric gyrations do com- 
monly evince something of the trepidation 
usually shown in another fashion by individual 
speakers. In such a case perhaps the best re- 
source is an imitation of the mock solemnity 
with which the Tory Premier enunciates para- 
doxes, as though 1 were truisms of which 
people may need to be reminded, but in sup- 

ort of which no urgument can bw necessary. 

he assumption of an assurance that anti- 
cipates no possibility of a reply, often has the 
effect of making the groundlings, not so much 
doubt, as rather unconsciously ignore the evi- 
dence of their own senses. To this principle 
of human nature all jugglers are in the habit 
of appealing; and not least those of the poli- 
tical order, whose business it is to make the 
worse appear the better reason. 


The Standard speaks with an air of dignified 
superiority, both to the fears of Count Miinster 
and to the criticisms which have been passed 
on the high-handed policy carried out in his 
country. ‘ Count Miinster and his oritics are 
alike wrong, but he is the leaat so of the two.” 
Coercion and repression are perfectly right in 
Germany; for that unfortunate land does not 
enjoy the privileges to which we are born. 
Only a country that pampers one dominant 
sect; only a country that keeps up church 
livings valuable enough to be bought and sold 
in the market; only a country Which boasts 
a spiritual peerage, and endows it with some 
150,000/, a year, can be ‘justified in leaving 
the battle against the Roman reaction to forces 
of ‘reason and conscience.“ In regard to 
Ireland indeed, for obvious reasons, the Stan- 
dard does not feel any great security. There 
reason and conscience are left far too much to 
themselves. But in England the case is very 
different. Here we are happily able to oppose 
church to church, antiquity to antiquity, 
tradition to tradition, and Apostolical descent 
to Apostolical descent.” It is rather disagree- 
able to hear of these mutually hostile kinds of 
‘‘ Apostolical descent.” It reminds us too much 
of a house divided against itself. And houses 
divided against themselves have a knack of 
knocking up reconciliations when necessary, 
which is rather irritating to those who have 
depended upon their continued divisions. 
Still, if there is any good in this sort of thing, 
we do not see why the case of Ireland should be 
any the less hopeful than that of England. 
Antiquity is not altered by disestablishment. 
Such a process cannot possibly change the date 
of Henry the Eighth’s quarrel with the Pope. 
Disendowment has dealt even more mercifull 
with the age of the Church of Ireland than it 
has with its funds; for it has not robbed it of a 
single year. As for tradition, that is a matter 
which, like kissing, goes by favour rather than 
by law, and it is difficult to understand why 
disestablishment need affect the conflict of 
tradition against tradition. But there is 
another element in the question which we are 
not allowed to forget. The social character 
of the Established Church is another great bar 
to the spread of Romanism in this wa gn 
On the other hand, the tone and spirit of a 
disestablished Church would inevitably gravi- 
tate towards the tone and spirit f Romanism, 
just as a Dissenting minister at the present day 
is in all but doctrine far more like a Roman 
Catholio priest than is an English clergyman.” 
Doctrine, of course, is of no consequence; and 
facts are of less; otherwise it might occur to us 
remark that the fault usually found by 
English clergymen with the disestablished 
Ohurch of Ireland is that its tone and 
— gravitate far too rapidly towards 

ritanism, and show far too little regard for 
the modified Catholicism it received by tradition 
from the fathers. The Standard's startling dis- 
covery about Dissenting ministers we would 
anxiously commend to Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Ebury, Dr. McNeile, and all other champions of 
the Protestant Reformation. Every one knows 
that personal bearing and character have far 
more influence than systems of doctrine. And 
if Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. R. W. Dale, and the Chair- 
man of the Con tional Union, are much 
more like Catholic riests than are the cler 
of All Sainte’, St. A Wes, or St. Ethelburga’s, 
all we can say is that English Protestantism, 
like the wise animal in the American story, 
mi 1 well come down at Mg oy . 

ere any meaning at all in tirades of this 
Laritably 


sort? We o believe that there is, 
although like a new chemical element, said to 
have required the evaporation of forty tons of 


ae 


water fcr the discovery of a fow grains, it is 
rather difficult to find. What those who rave 
about the bulwark of Protestantism really mean 
is this: that the political interests of the domi- 
nant sect are all against Papal suprentacy. 
That may very well bo. The intérests of Greek 
priests are all against Papal supremacy, but 
this single circumstance does not fit them to be 
the champions of pure spiritual religion. As to 
Papal pretensions to personal supremavy, the 
English people are very easy in their minds. 
What causes their anxiety is the rapid spread 
of priestly assumptions and superstitious prac- 
tices, having no necessary connection with 
Papal infallibility, but constantly associated 
both in popular feeling and in fact with Roman 
corruptions of Christianity. What is the 
uglish communion which is doing most to 
spread these corruptions in Eagland at the pre- 
sent day? We should be curious to learn the 
answer the Standard would give to that plain 
question, 


— 


THE AGRIDULTURAL CHILDREN ACT. 


To residents in the country who take an in- 
terest in the education of the peopie there was 
nothing new in the letter of An Eastern 
Counties Farmer,” which appeared in tas Times 
the other day, and to which attention was 
called in the House of Commons. It is only 
too well known in the rural districts that the 
Agricultural Children Act is almost openly set 
at defiance by a large number of farmers and 
labourers. The Government do not deny that 
this is the case; but, with characteristic dis- 
like to compulsion, they have refused at pre- 
sent to take any steps towards enforcing the 
evaded law. There is no one whose business it 
is to see that the Act is observed, and to take 
proceedings against those who so impudently 
defy it; yet the offence of these law-breakers 
is to be condoned on account of the constitu- 
tional deformity of a Government without a 
backbone. So those farmers who conscien- 
tiously obey the law are to continue to be re- 
garded as hard mastera by the labourers who 
object to make any sacrifice for the sake of 
their children’s education; less scrupulous 
farmers are to reap the advantage of the illicit 
a of cheap labour; and youthful 
farm labourers are to be left to grow up as 
uneulightened as their fathers. 


What most surprises us in this failure of so 
very moderate a measure is the folly of the 
farmers. They know, or ought to know, what 
they risk by making the Act a dead letter, 
whilet the labourers, who are laying themselves 
open toa far more serious penalty, cannot be 
expected to know what they are doing. The 
Agricultural Children Act was brought for- 
ward by a farmer, and passed partly in the in- 
terest of farmers, although chiefly, we are ready 
to believe, in that of the labourers. It was in- 
tended as a substitute for that moro stringent 
measure of universal pam seg education 
which was demanded, and which those who sup- 
ported Mr. Read's bill declared would be a 
great hardship. to both agricultural employers 
and labourers if brought suddenly to bear upon 
them. It was said, and with reason, that the 
wages of farm labourers were not sufficient to 
enable them to afford the expense, and the still 
2 deprivation of earnings, involved in 

eeping their children at school all the year 
round up to the age of thirteen, or even of twelve. 
So Parliament consented to give trial to an 
Act which simply prohibited the n 
of any children in farm work under the age of 
eight years, or from eight to ten if they had 
not completed 25) attendances at school in the 
r year, or from ten to twelve if they 

ad not been at school 150 times in the previous 
year, or unless they had assed standard four, 
in which case they were to be eligible for em- 
3838 at any age after their eighth yoar. 

nder this Act a child over eight years of age 
is at liberty to work for half the year until he 
is ten, and, for two-thirds of the year until he 
has reached his eleventh birthday, when, if he 
has made the requisite number of attendances 

revious to that day, he is froe of the Act. 

ow, it is obvious that no law to enforce, or 
rather to induce—-for the Act does not enforce 
—any appreciable amount of school attendance 
could be less oppressive than this. We do 
not admit that the convenience of the 


employers should be considered at all 
in this great question of educating the 


youth of our country; but allowing all that 
with any show of reason we can be asked to 
allow in this respect, it is easy to show that the 
amount of disadvantage entailed upon farmers 
by the Act can be but small. Boys below the 
age of ten are very rarely wanted for any other 
work than bird -scaring, and that certainly does 
not last more than the Aue These infan- 
tile farm labourers might efore, under the 
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Act, store up useful heaps of knowledge for six 
months, and digest—or forget—the same during 
the next six spent in the solitude of the fields. 
Between ten and eleven some boys are no doubt 
in constant employment as ‘‘ copperhole boys,” 
or attendants upon stock, but the majority of 
even these comparatively mature workmen are 
idling about more than half their time, if not 
sent to school. Now, if this Act, which inflicts 
such slight inconvenience upon farmers, should 
fail through their mistaken opposition to it, a 
far more stringent one will, before long, un- 
doubtedly be passed. Regarding the question, 
then, in the low light of self-interest they are 
very foolish to render the Act a failure. 

As for the labourers, they are so poorly paid 
that we cannot wonder at their shrinking from 


even the small sacrifice, speaki 


— ra alen of — om — 
der boys are more tly employed, an 
that at enhanced wages. Even the youoger 
ones by judicious management may be made 
to complete the requisite number of school 

ces at such a period or periods of the 
to leave them at liberty to work as lon 
of them have been accustomed to wor 
course of twelve months. It must be, 
to nterest of er and labourer 
to Agrioultural Children Act as 
of a success as so very elementary an 
at educating our youthful peasantry 
made, in order that any Ar of 
arenas conditions may be for a time 
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g discontent and some suffering; and the 
we of the infliction and its conse- 
me ibutable to those who 
attempt to promote more 
progress futile. ) 
It must not be supposed, however, that we 
accuse the farmers generally of evading the 
Act. Probably two out of three—perhaps a 
| n—obeerve it. But if there are 
only two or three farmers in every parish who 
et. the Act at defiance, these are quite enough 
o bring it into contempt, and to cause general 
tisfaction amongst the labourers at the 
unequal tion of the law. As the Go- 
vernment refused to appoint anyone to see 
that the Act is obeyed, it would be well if the 
vealous friends of education in every district 
would take the matter up. A fer cases of 
employers peing fined for the unlawful em- 
ployment of children would produce a great 
upon the law-breakers at large. An 
association might undertake prosecutions which 


: 


it would be invidious for anyone acting by 
himself to institute, and the duty which the 
Government shirks would thus be to some 
extent ed. 
x= — — — 
SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From our Correspondent in the Gallery.) 


The House of Commons meets to-morrow, after 
a recess unusually brief for Whitsuntide. Spitefal 
people suffering from the curtailment say it is 
characteristic of Mr. Disraeli’s Government that a 
holiday which is made to look like a week actually 
comprises only four working days. But the excuse 
may be urged for the Govern:aent that they can ill 
afford holidays at all, and four days to them are of 
more importance than a fortnight would have been 
to an administration that had made better use of 
the earlier part of the session. 

It cannot be denied that the most was made of 
last Thureday night, though it is probable that the 
manner in which work was got through will be 
heard of when the House reassembles. A large 
number of bills had been placed on the Orders of 


the Day; but it was y assumed that that : 
was a matter of form, and that the Food and Drugs 
Bill, which occupied the first place, would outlast 
such working power as the House possessed on the 
eve of the recess. In fact, there were tacked on to 
the Food and Drugs Bill amendments sufficient to 
serve for an ordinary sitting, and members con- 
cerned in bills standing lower down on the agenda 
left at the dinner-hour, and did not return. From 
a variety of reasons, however, the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Bill passed through committee with great 
rapidity ; before eight o’clock it had been disposed 
of. The next bill on the orders was the National Debt 
(Sinking Fund) Bill, the measure which excited Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquent criticism, and which there 
was at one time a half determiaation on the part 
of the Opposition to contest to the point of a division. 
Now when the bill was called on, the front Opposition 
Bench was absolutely tenantless, and of the eager 
crowd to the left of the Speaker that had cheered 
Mr. Gladstone on the previous Friday night there 
were scarcely twenty faithful among the faithless 
found.” They had nothing to say why the hill 
should not be read a second time, but on the Minis- 
terial side of the House an opposition was threatened 
which, from one point of view, might not be viewed 
without concern. Mr. J. G. Hubbard had placed 
on the paper as an amendment to the second read- 
ing of the bill one of those abstract resolutions 
which are so profoundly annoying to the Minister 
of the day. It embodied the expression of one of 
Mr. Hubbard's financial theories; and all who know 
the right hon. gentleman's Parliamentary practice, 
will be prepared to hear that it was to have been 
introduced in a speech of two hours duration. Mr. 
Hubbard had been very watchful during the pro- 
gress of the committee on the Food and Drugs Bill, 
and only a few minutes before the last clause was 
agreed to had been hovering around the half empty 
benches. Deceived by the appearance of the long 
list of amendments still to be untouched, he left the 
House for a quarter of an hour, and on his retarn 
was vastly surprised to find that the amend- 
ments upon which he had counted had been either 
paseed over or agreed to without debate ; that the 
Sinking Fund Bill had been read a second time ; and 
that the House had now gone into committee on 
the Bishopric of St. Alban’s Bill. It was heart- 
breaking to see Mr. Hubbard’s startled look and 
injuredjappearance when on coming in he mastered 


of the fact that the opportunity of delivering his 


speech was gone, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laughed at his discomfited friend in a roguish 
manner not often assumed by him. But let those 
laugh who win. Mr. Hubbard will find another 
opportunity of bringing forward his amendment on 
the motion to go into committee on the bill, and he 
is not the sort of man content to put in the fire 
an undelivered speech—particularly if it be a long 
one. 

The same good fortune awaited the Government 
in the matter of the Bishopric of St. Alban’s Bill. 
The opposition set forth in battle array in columns 
of amendments vanished—or, to be more accurate, 
made no substantial appearance—and the bill was 
put through committee in the course of half-an- 
hour. The Friendly Societies Bill, which stood 
next on-the list, might have been treated in the 
same manner, were it not for the fact that its oppo- 
nents, more wary than others, had, before leaving 
the House, extracted from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a pledge that no further steps should be 
taken for the day other than to commit the bill 
pro ſurmd in order to have it printed with amend- 
ments. This was done, and the Local Authorities 
Loans, Bill was next reached. Mr, Fawcett had 
given notice of his intention to move an amendment 
on the second reading of this bill, but not expecting 
it to come on, the hon. member was not in his place, 
No pledge had been given to himas to when the 
bill might be taken. It was accordingly taken 
forthwith, and after a short discussion was read a 
second time. Mr. Fawcett is just as little likely as 
Mr. Hubbard to allow a prepared speech to go 
without saying,” and we shall certainly have the 
speech thus burked delivered on the motion to go 
into committee. 

Sir James Hogg, taking : leaf out of the Govern- 
ment book, attempted by the use of similar tactics 
to get the Metropolitan Gas Companies Bill read a 
second time behind the back of the powerful opposi- 
tion with which it was threatened, He might have 
succeeded, too, only for bis inability to resist the 
temptation of making a long speech himself. Brought 
down to the House by the imperative summons of a 
prompt ally who saw the opportunity, and expecting 
a coup-de-ttat, Bir James, arrayed in swallow-tail 
and white linen, found himself exceedingly glib of 
apeech, and, charmed by his own eloquence, went 


on talking till Mr. Young, who was charged with 
the opposition to the bill, had been hunted up, and 
snatched as it were from the very dinner-table of his 
host, arrived just in time to hear the question put, 

that the Bill be read asecond time.” Mr. Young, 

who is a stouter man thanthe Chairman of the Board 
of Works, scarcely bore théphysical exercise so well. 

He was quite out of bregth when he began to 
speak ; had come down with only half his papers, 

and those apparently the wrong half; and, though 
making a gallant stand for his clientéle the gas 
proprietors, did not satisfy himself, as his frequent 
apologies to the committee testified. Butif he had 
come down with all his health and the fall supply 
of papers, it would not have made any practical 
differerce in the result. The Goverument had 
determined, with their usual hankering after middle 
courses, to have the bill read a second time and 
then referred to a select committee ; and this was 
done after two Civisions which showed the hopeless- 
ness of further opposition. 

The onward course of the Government was 
stayed by the obstinacy of the Irish members, who 
had on the previous day declined a division on the 
Towns Rating (Ireland) Bill, and now protested 
against resuming the discussion on it at eleven 
o’clock on the night before the Whiteuntide holi- 
days. They might easily have been crushed by the 
Government majority, and the bill thrown out on a 
forced division. But the front Opposition bench 

which had begun to fill again as news went forth o 

the extraordinary doings, joined in the protest, and 
Mr. Disraeli’s lieutenants, not liking to take on 
themselves the responsibility of further proceeding 
under these circumstances, gave way, and this new 
Irish grievance was left as a legacy to the last 
section of the session that commences to-morrow. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The sixty-first annual meeting was held at the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday evening last. There 
was a attendance. Sir Charles Reed bein 
detained at the school board, the chair was, unti 
his arrival, occupied by Mr. James Scrutton, the 
treasurer. The 919th hymn having been sung, the 
Rev. H. S. Toms offered up prayer. 

The Rev. W. Tarsorron, the then 
read the repo which stated that it had been 
rarely privilege committee to report 
such gratifying spiritual successes as the last 
had witnessed in connection with the efforts of’ the 
society in various of Ireland. At Albert 
Bridge Church, seventy-five had been re- 
ceived into Christian fellowship during the year. 
At Coleraine thirty had been added to the church, 
and a heavy debt upon it removed. At Donough- 
more the Rev. J. Grant reported, All our 
churches have been greatly blessed, and our own 
church has been great! blessed indeed,” The Rev. 
William Graham, of Carrickfergus, speaks of 
greater spiritual p than on any former occasion. 
During the year we have received forty-fuur mem- 
into the chu Many others have been converted 
in connection with our services, who have not be- 
come members.” At Straid, the Rev. J. Bain 
had been much 


was ad in a manner very encouraging. At 


Zion Chapel, Dublin, the Rev. A. a sews 


they are members of the Episcopal Church, yet 


as well as soldiers. The report concludes 
by stating that the committee have received 
£2,964 15s. 9d., and have ex ed £2,864 5s. 5d. ; 
the balance in hand being £100 10s. 4d. As a por: 
tion of the receipts has come from legacies, and 
w rather special contributions, it is felt that 
nless these be ee st the ordinary income 
ial subscriptions, donations, &c., 

ee considerably — 8 will be difficult 1 
ies, still more so to exten 
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They earnestly hope, therefore, that their friends 


throughout the country, duly appreciating the real im- 
portance of the work, will affurd them regular and 
systematic supplies, so that not only may existing 
obligations be met, but the new openings presented be 
efficiently occupied. Your committee would not dis- 
charge their duty were tuey not to record their warm 
thanks to the Rev. William Roberts, of Upper Hollo- 
way, for his kind visit to the stations last autumn ; to 
the committee of the Religious Tract Society, as also to 
Peter Drummond, Exsq., of Stirling, for renewed kind 
ness in valuable grents of tracts ; to the ladies of tho 
Rov. T. Aveling’s congregation, Kingsland, for various 
parcels of clothing for some of the stations; and to all 
their generous friends, mivisterial and lay, in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, who have favoured the society 
with their valued aid. 

The TREASURER (Mr. James Scrutton) then pre- 
sented his account, and said that the fact of their 
having more than £100 in hand arose not from any 
increase in the receipts, but from a diminution of 
expenditure, and that there ought not to be avy 
relaxation of effort in consequence. 


Sir CHARLES Rep, having arrived, apologised for 

his late arrival by stating that he had been sitting 
as chairman of the school board for 64 hours. He 
was surrounded by eloquent gentlemen prepared to 
do good service. 
The first resolution, adopting the report, appoint- 
ing committee and officers, and recording thankful- 
ness to the Father of Mercies for the signal 
manifestations of grace with which he had honoured 
the society, was moved by the Rev. S. PEaRson, 
M.A., of Liverpool, who said the report just read 
was full of encouragement and sunshine, but instead 
of speaking about those encouragements, he would 
deal with some of the difficulties which were in 
their way, and which should be a call and incentive 
to the work of the society. When Christian people 
only took up societies which were successful, it 
showed they had lost the robustness and vigour of 
their Christian life. One of the difficulties was the 
political one—they were reaping the mistakes of 
their forefathers, and there was a good deal of 
political agitation from dissatisfaction. But 
the religious difficulty was at the root 
of it, and wherever men were taught to 
bow to priestly authority and superstition they 
must find some vent to that dissatisfaction. It 
was so in France and Spain as wel! as in Ireland. 
That condition appealed to their patriotism, and if 
they desired the blessings of political contentment 
and satisfaction for that country they must give 
them the Gospel. It was urged against them that 
other denominations were doing the work there, 
but Congregationalism had always been a potent 
force when its adherents had been but few, and 
since the disestablishment of the Irish Church there 
was a fair, free field for their labours. Though 
the Episcopalian Church had gained in wealth by 
that remarkable transaction called disendowment, 
it had lost dignity by those who had compounded, 
commuted, and cut, and had not gained in strength, 
and it would take some years for it to shake off the 
degradation of its acts in that respect. But if that 
were not so, the Episcopal Church was being so satu- 
rated with Romish doctrinethatthey could not trust 
the future of evangelical religion to that Church. 
The Presbyterians were working chiefly in the 
north of Ireland, but there was still much for Con- 
gre tionalists to do, as many of the Churches were 
in their 2 and would remain so unless they 
were trained up in the Christian life. The great 
difficulty they had to contend with was the old one 
of priestcraft. Patriotism and Popery were sup- 
posed to be synonymous. They would not forget 
the good men who had lived in that Church, 
but in its effects upon the human race Popery 
had been a curse, as it had saturated the con- 
sciences and minds of men with superstition. 
Should they sit down and be dumb under that 
state of things? No; they had a purer and stronger 
faith than Popery which, if faithfully preached, 
would dethrone it. If they had not a purer 
Gospel they might leave their countrymen to grope 
in the darkness of superstition. The word im- 
possible ought not to be found in the Christian 
dictionary, and if they had faith, that great moun- 
tain of Popery could be removed. Those obstacles 
should only stimulate them to increased efforts to 
flood Ireland with the sunshine of the Gospel by 
means of their sympathies and prayers, | soon 
its winter would be passed and its glad summer 
time become. (Cheers.) 


Rev. WM. GRAHAM (Carrickfergus) seconded the 
resolution. The report was a — id but it only 
recorded a small part of the good that the society 
was doing in Ireland by its agents, whom God had 
largely blessed. Ireland was one of the most im- 

rtant missionary fields of the world, because of 
its connection with the British Empire, and its con- 
stant stream of emigrants going to all parts of the 
world to be a blessing or a curse, just in proportion 
as they were acted upon by the Gospel. England 
owed a debt to Ireland, as she first forced Popery 
upon her. There were difficulties in their way, 
and some people would say that the efforts of 
that society had failed, but he regurded them 
as a great success, looking at the fewness of the 
agents and the small amount of money expended 
on Ireland. The success must not be measured by 
the number of churches established and the num. 
ber of members, but by the influence which had 
been exercised by the society on other denomina- 
tions. The speaker mentioned several instances 
where that had been the case, and said that in 
Carrickfergus, where at first the circumstances were 
very discouraging, God had greatly blessed his 


labours in the conversion of many souls, They had : 


had special meetings for prayer, and God had 
answered their prayers. There was no excitement 
in those meetings, only a deeper solemnity was 
manifested, and those who were anxious about their 
souls came to his study, where he quietly talked 
with them, and that place had been honoured as 
the birthplace of many souls.. (Cheers.) Forty- 
four persons had been added to his church during 
the year, and if his church was double the size it 
would be filled. It was so also in Belfast. The 
legislation of the late Government had done much 
good, and he believed the Home-Rule party 
would soon die a natural death. (Cheers. ) 
He had been a missionary in Ireland for thirty 
years, travelled in all parts of the country, and 
preached the Gospel in the cabins of the poor and 
the drawing-rooms of the rich, in the streets, to 
Roman Catholics and to all classes, and he could 
say for the honour of his country that he had never 
been treated badly or discourteously. (Cheers.) 
The Irish were not a bloodthirsty people, and if 
they had a spite against some agent they would 
shoot him in what they regarded as a decent way. 
(Laughter.) Ifa missionary did not attack their 
prejudices they would listen to the preaching of the 
Gospel. The time was coming when Erin’s harp 
would be heard in its own soothing strains sending 
forth the praises of the Great Emmanuel. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was adopted. 


The Rev. F. TuckER moved the following resolu- 
„the recent grati 


tion :-- 

That, in the opinion of this m n 
spiritual successes connected with the efforts of the sh 

vangelical pra and of kindred institutions in Ireland, 
furnish such manifest indications of the Saviour’s sympathy 
and approval as to constitute a fresh and powerful summons 
to all His followers to put forth yet more earnest endeavours 
for the evangelisation of the sister island. 
Although he belonged to another denomination, it 
seemed to him that he was identified with all the 
sorrows and all the successes, all the trials and all 
the triumphs of Congregationalists. If the time 
was not yet come for merging into one the two de- 
nominations of Baptists and Independents—(cheers) 
—he could not help thinking that they ought to be 
something like the twin ship of Mr. Dyce, the Cas- 
talia, having only one banner and one commander. 
Mr. Tucker proceeded to give some interesting de- 
tails of a recent visit to Rome, where an Italian 
courier said to him, ‘‘In the Bible God makes 
Himself man to help us ; in Kome man makes him- 
self God to oppress us.” 

The Rev. THos. Jones (Swansea) seconded the 
resolution. Nature had a wonderful art of giving 
a charm to common things. She was always work- 
ing with old materials, and yet she was ever new 
and fresh and beautiful. And that was what they 
needed—the genius of Nature to take the old 
old things of religion and make them new and fresh. 
Who could give a charm to the idea of Christian 
missions? Secretaries had to get men to speak who 
could attract audiences ; but let them look at Cal- 
vary and at human spirits perishing around them. 
It was the duty of the Christian Church to send 
the Gospel to those who had it not. The conversion 
of the world to Christ was to be brought about by 
human instrumentality, and God overruled human 
intentions to accomplish His designs. The 
Church was a special instrument in God's 
hands. They had an historical Christianity to 
bear witness to, and their witness should be borne 
in the beauty of holiness and the fragrance 
of a Christian life. Great Britain was great in war, in 
wealth, and in literature, but her greatest es- 
sion of all was the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and that must not “ selfishly kept to themselves, 
but as the clouds only hold water to pour it out 
upon the earth, so they must impart the Gospel to 
others, and in so doing, they would be blessed 
themselves. Some Christian people were always 
wanting ‘‘comfort,” but if they worked for the good 
of others they would not need it for themselves, but 
would be able to give it to others. In conclusion, 
the speaker, in eloquent terms, exhorted his hearers 
to begin to work now, and sat down amid loud cheers, 

The Rev. R. Baucarnig, Scarborough, moved, 
and the Rev. A. Morrison, Belfast, seconded the 
following resolution, which (as well as the preced- 
ing one), was unanimously adopted. 


That, believing the tual awakening in which we now 
rejoice to be the result of Divine grace and power, this 
meeting ises, and invites others to recognise, the vast 
importance of ferv 


ent, im , believing prayer for the 

yet larger r of the Holy Spirit 33 with 

S et ee 
0 ; 


adopted on the motion of Mr. SixcLAIR, seconded 
by Mr. Jas. Scruton, 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote, 
said Ireland had need of all that had been asked 
for that night. Many of the agents were making 

sacrifices, and he felt the society ought to be 
tter supported than it was. 

The meeting was closed with the doxolo 


the benediction pronounced by the Rev. 
garnie. 


and 
Bal - 


Mr. Fuller Maitland, Liberal, and Mr. Howell 
Gwyn, Conservative, were on Saturday nominated 
as candidates for the representation of the county 
of Brecon, where there is a vacancy through the 
elevation of Mr. Godfrey Morgan to the peerage. 
The polling will take place on Thursday next. 

As there is no expectation of the early issue of a 
new writ for Norwich, Dr. Kenealy, M.P., and his 
son, Mr. Ahmed Kenealy, have left that city. 

The sentence of death passed upon Mary Eliza- 
beth Coward at the last session of the Central 
Criminal Court for drowning her child has been re- 


spited during Her Majesty’s pleasure, 


A vote of thanks to the chairman was cordially | 


| 


woe reflect that 


Literature. 


— — 


DR. GUTHRIE,* 


If Dr. Guthrie’s sons have here and there 
shown some lack of art and sense of proportion: 
in this second volume, they have been wise in 
allowing their venerated father, as far as pos- 
sible, to tell his story himself. They have 
drawn on letters, diaries, and documents, 
wherever these were available, and have made 
a most readable volume. Readable it could 
hardly fail to be in the circumstances; for Dr. 
Guthrie was by no means a man of the closet, 
but a man of action, full of high impulses, and 
controlling them by rare sagacity and good 
sense. The mixture is not so common as is 
sometimes supposed, but in him we have a 
really admirable specimen. He could do very 
brave things, and he could make good use of 
them oratorically afterwards, throwing in the 
aptest stories, which only added to the import- 
ance of his own efforts. A touch of egotism is 
thus occasionally to be detected here; but when 
r. Guthrie, in all probability, 
could not have done the work he did, had he 
been destitute of it, we are led to look on it with 
liking rather than otherwise. It may surprise 
some to know that, along with these remarkable 
ee gifts, Dr. Guthrie was in one respect a 

aborious student. One of the most eloquent 
and effective preachers, ho never trusted himself 
in the pulpit without the most careful preparation 
of every word. His sermon was carefully written 
out, then committed to memory, and a skeleton- 
abstract made, which was all that he carried 
with him tothe pulpit. Asa platform speaker 
he was a master of humour, like Yorick, 
setting the audience on a roar,” and often 
gaining his point by a funny anecdote or a 
story, when logic the closest would have missed 
it; yet his deep earnestness and his reverence 
for God's service so constrained him, that in the 
pulpit he never condescended to excite the 
risible, as Rowland Hill and others have done. 
He knew the power of a vivid picture so well, 
that he was quite justified on one occasion in 
backing up a criticism he had made on a pic- 
ture by telling the artist, I am a painter 
% too”; and he was so skilful in his use of 
anecdote, that he was not so far out when he 
anticipated an actual publisher’s venture, by 
saying after the Disruption, that instead of ser- 
mons he would publish stories! The secret of 
his great success as a preacher was his keen 
sympathy, which enabled him in his study to 
summon his audience around him; so that he 
„% was never less alone than when alone.” 
Hence the power he wielded as a preacher— 
another proof, if that were needed, that ius, 
for its fullest realisation, must yoke itself with 
industry. 

The volume opens with an account of the 
stir of 21 for the Disruption of 1843. 
„The Ten Years’ Conflict had deepened into 
a serious phase by 1840. The Veto Act, by 
which the Church sought to protect itself from 
patrons by an exercise of power in rejecting un- 
popular presentees, had led to decisive con- 
flicts between the General Assembly and the 
Oivil Courts. Auchterarder, Culsalmond, Strath- 
bogie, are names which at once suggest them- 
selves. Dr. Guthrie, though no leader in 
Church courts, and little inclined to follow the 
tortuosities of legal hair-splitting, distinctly saw 
from the first how the claim of the Civil Courts 
would inevitably lead to an Erastian Church, 
and was from the first err to fight for the 
church’s freedom. The Strathbogie case brought 
him decisively into action. The Commission of 
the General Assembly had suspended seven of 
the ministers of the Presbytery for choosing to 
obey the Court of Session rather than the 
Assembly in respect of receiving an improper 
presentee. These suspended ministers went to 
the Oourt of Session and asked an interdict 
against the Assembly, and when the Assembly 
sent down ministers to fill their places, an ‘‘ex- 
„ tended interdict” was asked and obtained to 
prohibit such delegates from preaching or dis- 

nsing ordinances in the district, even on the 

igh road or the open moor. Dr. Guthrie was 
one of the delegates; and here is the account 
he gives of his experience in Strathbogie :— 

In going to preach at Strathbogie, I was met by an 
interdict from the Court of Session, an interdict to 
which, as regards civil matters, I gave implicit obo- 
dience. On the Lord's Day, when I was preparing for 
Divine Service, in came aservant of the law and banded 
me an interdict, I told bim he had done his duty and 
I would do wine, The interdict forbade me, under 

nalty of the Calton-Hill Gaol, to preach the Gospel 
la the parish oburches of Strathbogie. I said, the 
parish churches are stone and lime, and belong to the 


„ of Thomas Guthrie, D. D., and 
Memoir. s Sons, the Rev. Dr. K. Guthrie and 
Charles J. Guthrie, M.A, In two vols. Volume II. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) 
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to the State ; I 


will not intrude there. It to preach in the 


and I said, the dust of the dead is the 
I will not intrude there. But when these 
Lords of Session 


me to preach my Master's 
er salvation to sinners anywhere 
the arch of heaven, I put the 
interdict under my feet and I preached the Gospel.” 
saching on this occa- 
stirring, we can well 
; but we are not left to our own imagi- 
taken care to supple- 


was powerful ai 
nation, for his sons have 


ment their own description by the testimonies 
of sye and ear witnesses. This is une :— 


Act was declared to be illegal, and 
isis precipitated—helped on, per- 
r. Guthrie had made in 
| the country on 
o Was even sent to Ireland to 


ight have the 
is bis own account 
was chosen for the 
Such a ferment few nations have 


calculated on the 


- | account on 


sion with him, 
, a 

this soon brought him the help he 

‘*T was astonished at the result of 


4— — 


% first plea for 
2 amon 
| from 


+¢ volunteers than the 8 


religious instruction from Oatholies; at 
Guthrie, at a publio meeting, mado whet is 
perbaps his most memorable speech in rebutting 


their claims :— 


‘*What difference is it to me, be said, whether 1 

_ save a poor child from the wreek of society or from the 

wreck of the sea? Let me put @ case. 

stranded on the stormy 
into the billows, bu 
reach the wreck, 
hangs, I seize and save a boy. 
thore and through the crowd, who 
and falling head, and blessed me with their 
— "i" AN ha 

man Catholic pr ies 
contained its Iris — 
of my humanity, the . 


his preserver's side; he would 
and rear him up in what I A 


have two answers to this demand. 14 is, I saved 
the boy; the baud that plucked him the wreck is 
the hand which shall lead him in the way to heaven. 
My second is, to point him to the wreck and roaring 
sea; I bid him strip and plunge like me, and suve those 
that still perish there,” 

Through all the difficulties that attended the 
first settling of the ragged schools—and through 
all the perversities of the State, which now 
granted a small allowance, and ow withdrew 
it again without reason—Dr. Guthrie abode 
firm, certain that such a work must be blessed. 
He went to London and made appeals to the 
Government; he journeyed from towa to town 
and stirred up benevolent hearts, rejoicing to 
see schools after his own model springing up 
here and there; he gave evidence before com- 
mittees, strenuously contending for local effort 
and Government aid. ‘It is monstrous,” 
wrote Dr. Norman Macleod at the crisis, that 
„Government, who would not give a sixpence 
to save a man’s leg, would quite “willingly 
‘2 er twenty pounds for a wooden one, after 
9 leg was taken off.“ These matters are 
somewhat better understood by statesmen now, 
and the claims of ragged, industrial, and refor- 
matory schools, more heartily recognised; but 
for this result we owe much to the efforts of 
men like Dr. Guthrie. Duchesses and domestic 
servants, peers and ploughmen wrought 
shoulder to shoulder for this good cause, under 
the stimulating influence of his ‘‘ Pleas for 
„ Ragged Schools; and if we may judge from 
letters at pp. 158-9, the help of the poorer ones 
was the most gratefully received by him. 

By 1848 symptoms of ill-health had pro- 
claimed themseives, and a ee period of 
rest was tried; returnin om which Dr. 
| Guthrie resumed his work, both congregational 
and social, with energy and hopefulness. His 
a cong was increased by the publication of 
‘The Gospel in Ezekiel in 1855, which was 
followed at intervals by others which main- 
tained his reputation. He was unceasing in 
his efforts to improve the condition of the poor, 
aud to elevate the working-classes. He 
espotised the cause of Total Abstinence, and 
eet to various fairs with his Ragged School 

and to try and lead the peasants to temperance 
oe A to encourage 1 r 
ments fo ple, and when ca ) 
ou ee in ite 
Gotrse of a most striking reply :— 
Deer 

0 

| require stimulus, 1 o think that they *. 
direction, . . . . The love of excitement is so 
rained ih our nature that it may be regarded as an 
Lite. Our 111. it is not sinful unless 
ed unlawfully or to excess. It is the duty of 
‘gud Christian men to restrain these within 
and direct them into innocent channels. 
ö ministerieg 


appear that God has implanted such a 
His creatures for the purpose, no doubt, 
to their happiness. Did you ever see a 
kitten chasing its own tail! Were you ever amused 
with that? Those who are shut up for life in large 
towns, and never see horses but in the yoke, nor any of 
— 1 tribes but a sooty, begrimed and melancholy 
Ww, may be of the habits and happiness 
„er tHe lower animals; but who, accustomed to the 
oountry, has not seen the crows on a summer evening 
} whee 1 at each other in the 
} bite sky aud the amusing themselves, 
| iver the same fashion, in some glasuy pool? To 
on the love of excitement and amusement as if it 
@ Sip, appears do me a refloction on Providence.” 


e be had again been visited with 

tovithes of his old complaint, he ry with 
the aid of a colleague, the Rev. Dr. Hanna, to 

| perséveré in the work of his charge till 1864, 
when he Was compelled to resign. 

4% For 2 before his last illness he had little ability 
for any kind of muscular exertion. The ascent of a 
flight of stairs tried and a walk of even two miles 
left him quite exha . A friend who had not seen 


t fell ike) him for some time, meeting bim one day in the street 
it was like a shot 


remarked how robust he looked. ‘Ah! my good sir,’ 
replied Dr. Guthrie, ‘I may say of myself what James 
Hamilton of London onee said of a certain person. I 
should tell you, I had said to Dr. Hamilton, What 
can be the secret of 's reputation? It has lasted 
now anumber of years. Surely there must be some- 
thing great about the man afterall.” “ Well,” said 
orm in his quel, sunlit way, “ 10 —— be is 
n great ition!” Now, good friend, I am 
i, Bo far as — 2 — 
dition!“ 

Yet it is very remarkable that a man who 
(bad fought as Guthrie did against the taint of 
1 sm in a State-Church, and had found 
it 

lis 


practically impossible to return to the Esta- 

hment, as well as had done his part to prove 
how triumphantly voluntaryism could justify 
iteelf, never did clear himself from the rags of 
‘the Establishment principle. He was generous 
minded—he was too sympathetic to be else— 
aod was always ready to fraternise with all 
the e ical denominations ; ing forth 
as a 0 u of the union of the Free 
with the United an Church. We are 
told that his views did undergo a change as to 


tho duty of the State to bestow, and the Ohurch 


to recelyo, endowments; but his objection to 
declare himself an ‘out-and-out voluntary,” 


becomes thereby only the more unaccountable. 
He did a great work in his day; it would have 
been yet more memorable had he cast aside an 
old tradition and become wholly ‘‘ Free” in 
theory as in action. 


* SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.*” 


The high hopes we had been led to entertain 
of this writer from a careful study of his former 
volumes are here realised. Aud this is saying 
much. We have the same simplicity of style, 
the graceful ease of phrase, the subtle thought 
kept in due check by reference to rhythmical 
effects. But over and above these qualities, 
we have now a depth of tone and colouring— 
a greater power of passing freely from ordinary 
lyrical moods into atmospheres of doubt, hope- 
lessness, despair, and of returning on immediate 
and every-day interests by the aid of realistic 
pictures, which, except in the hands of a true 
t, are apt to become burdensome. The 
ramatic range of the New Writer” has 
widened without sacrifice of the calm spon- 
taneity and restrained lyrical fervour which 
were so conspicuous in his first series. He 
looks faithfully around him as well as upward, 
and seeks to draw his inspiration from the 
common, as well as from the remote. At one 
page he is celebrating the doubts bred of science 
and the Pantheiem that most often flows from 
them, with the escape and triumph that alone 
remain possib!e to us, and on the next the poor 
little *‘ Arabs,” enlisted in the sale of the cheap 
newspapers, have due celebration; the poet 
putting their case before us with the full con- 
viction that in doing so he touches a theme that 
lies close to the well-being of society and of the 
world. For him they are typical, and stand 
related to much that the common eye fails to 
perceive. His business is to stir the sentiment of 
relation whereit cannot bedemonstrated, and thus 
to justify the position he has claimed for them. 
By his emotion their situation is made to intersect 
with the whole mystery of life, and that more 
successfully than was even the case with that 
wonderful piece in the last volume—‘ The 
Organ Boy —0one of the most powerful and 
finished poems of the kind we have read for 
long. But precisely because in the Organ 
„Hoy there were already certain elements of 
poétic association, leas genius was demanded 
than for the task of idealising the newspaper 
Arabs, as yet merely prosaic and commonplace. 
And with sustained and calm skill—with true 
emotional bent he has done it. Listen to a 
verse or two :— | 
„ Bright boys vociferous, 
Girl children clamorous, 
Sbrill trebles echoing 
Down the long street. 
Every day come they there, 
Afternoon foul or fair, 
Shouting and volley ing. 
Through winter winds and coll, 
Through summer eves of gold, 
Running and clamouring. 
Never a da — agen 
Ragged a nly clad, 
oe * city * 
tlog with poverty, 
ne and —— 
Brave little souls forlorn, 
Gaiuing hard bread. 
‘ Terrible accident ; 
Frightful explosion, Sir ; 
News from Australia : 
ary fey Fone mon : 
nly one un 
rege, Bit, 
Leno, Sir, Beko.’ 
Thus they shout breathlessly 
Dasfing and hurrying, 
Threading the carriages, 
Under the rapid feet ; 
Frighting the passer-by 
Down the long street; 
On till they chance to meet 
Some vague phiiosopher. 
And straightway the hurr 
imam’ 
Fade away in his thought 
Before tranquitler joys. 
Here are problems indeed, 
Not to 2 it is true, b 
N. on every side filli: g 8 
e fanciful view, 
Which ere he has grasped them 
Ate vanished and gone ; 
But leave him in solitude 
Never alone : 
Thoughts of Fate, and of life, 
And the end of it all, 
Of the struggle and strife 
Where few rise, many fall ; 
Thoughts of country and empire, 
Of Future and Past, 
And the centuries gliding 
So slow, yet so fast. 
Old fancies yet strange, 
Thoughts sad and yet sweet, 
Of lives come to harvest, 
And lives incomplete ; 
Of the slow-fuoted march 
Of the infinite plan, 
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Bringing slowly yet surely 
The glory of man ; 

Of our failure and losses, 

Our victory and gain ; 

Of our treasure and hope, 

And our present of pain. 

And higher than all 

That these young voices reach, 
A glowing conviction 

Tvo precious for speeeh ; 

That somewhere down deep 

In each natural soul 

Sacred verities sleep, 

Holy watertioods roll ; 

That to young lives untanght, 
Without friend, without home, 
Some gleams of a light 

That is heavenlier come ; 

That to toil which is honest, 

A voice calls them still, 
Which is more than the tempter's 
And stronger than ill.” 


And then comes the powerful appeal to Eng- 
land for them, ending with :— 
% What is't thou dost owe 
To these young livos of thine, 
What else but to foster 
This dim spark divine.” 
And so he leads us to a deep and true social 
philosophy, and sets our emotions astir in har- 
monious accord. 


The poem entitled Evensong” is perbaps 
the next most remarkable. It is set on à higher 
key, and traverses a lofty range of thought and 
sentiment. It deals with the intellectual diffi- 
culties of the day—the confusions wrought of 
science and enquiry, as we have already said. 
It is quite impossible to give any idea of the 
stateliness and reach of this poem by extract. 
Tn it the passionate perplexity of modern minds 
is set to music, not all mournful, but worked 
into a sweet cadence of faith at the last. Here 
is the conclusion :— 

‘¢ Faith! thou art higher than all. Then I turned from 
the glories above, 

And from every casement new lit there shone a soft 

radiance of love. 

Young mothers were teaching their children to fold 

their hands in prayer; 

W were resting from toil, mid the hush 

of the Sabbath air. 

Peasant lovers strolled thro’ the lanes, shy, and diffi- 

dent, each with each, 

Yet knit by some subtle union too fine for their 

balting speech. 

Humble lives, to low thought, and low; but linked to 

the thinker's eye, 

By à bond that is stronger than death, with the lighis of 

the furthest sky. 

Here as there, the great druma of life rolled on, and 

a jubilant voice 
Thrilled through me ineffable, vast, and bade me exult 


and rejoice. 

Exult and rejoice, oh, soul! sang my being to a mys- 
tical hymn 

As 1 passed by the cool, bright wolds, as I threaded 
my pinewoods dim; 

Rejoice and be sure! as I passed to my fair home 
under the hill, 


Wrapt round with a ba 
and my soul were st 
We despair of doing justice to this choice 
volume by extract, very page would afford 
remark, and tempt to analysis and charac- 
terisation. An Ode to Free Rome” abounds 
in bits of fine picture, and has a high motive, 
delicately wrought out; Souls in Prison” has 
a weird force and thrill of thought; Anchored” 
is full of mystic suggestion ; ‘‘ Frederic” has a 
rare pathos under its realistic simplicity, and is 
a biography too. We cannot do what we 
would; for that a review article, instead of 
our short space, would not suffice to exhaust 
what this little work has suggested. In spite 
of the last sentence of his preface, in which he 
bids his many unknown friends a cordial, 
though, perhaps not a final, farewell,” we 
trust the ‘‘ New Writer may not be very lon 
before he 8 s a new gift. There is dual 


risk of his ming a too “ yoluminous 
* writer.“ 


Py content—and the world 


THE CONTEMPORARY AND FORT. 
NIGHTLY REVIEWS. 


The most noteworthy articles in the Contem- 
porary Review for May are those of Professor 
Lightfoot and Dr. Carpenter. The former, con- 
tinuing his criticisms of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” 
deals with the insufficient grounde on which the 
author of the latter work rejects the Epistle of 
Polycarp. Apart altogether from the immediate 
controversial aim, Dr. Lightfoot secures our interest 
by his very lucid account of all that is known about 
the venerable Bishop of Smyrna. In addition, his 
rejoinders to the replies made by his anonymous 
oppoaent to former criticisms are exceedingly for- 
midable. For the facts we must refer readers to 
the article itself. Here we can only say that they 
seem to us entirely to justify the following very 
pointed language :— 


„The author is annoyed that I spoke ow Brn 

of his scholarship; and in re ly 2 says that t 4 
criticism in which I have indul acarcely rises above 
the correction of an exercise or the conjugation of a 


verb,’ I cannot help thinking this language unfortunate 


—_— 


— 


from his own point of view ; but let that pass. 
Our author evidently thinks that the point was not 
worth establishing at all. I cannot agree with him. I 
feel sure that if he had been dealing with some in- 
different matter, as for instance, some question of 
classical literature, he would not have received any 
more lenient treatment from independent reviewers ; 
and I do not see why the greater importance of the sub- 
ject should be pleaded as a claim for immunity from 
critical examination. It does not seem to mo to be a 
light matter that an author, assuming as the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion ’ dees, a tone of lofty superiority 
over those whom he criticises, should betray an igno- 
rance of the very grammar of criticism, But in the 
present case there was an additional reason why atten- 
tion should be called to these defects, It was necessary 
to correct a wholly false estimate of the author's scholar- 
ship with which reviewers had fariliarised the public, 
and to divest the work of a prestige to which it was not 
entitled.” , 


Singularly enough, Mr. Matthew Arnold in his 
comments on “Objections to Literature and Dogma,” 
is this month concerned with much the same sub- 
ject as Dr. Lightfoot, that is, the trivialities which 
pass by the name of ‘‘the higher criticism” in 
Germany. Mr. Arnold’s argument also, like Dr. 
Lightfoot’s, is specially concerned with the bearing 
of such criticism on the fourth Gospel. Still more 
singularly, the writer of Literature and Dogma’ very 
much agrees with the great apologist in insisting on 
the apostolic origin of that Gospel. True, he does 
not think that St. John wrete it with his own 
hand. - But that is a minor matter. The great 
point is that we have substantially the testimony 
of St. John to the ministry cf Christ. Now let 
readers contrast Mr. Arnold’s theological position 
with Dr. Lightfoot’s ; and they will fee] that after 
all these controversies about books do not go to 
the heart of the matter. Men may agree upon such 
points and yet find themselves wide as the poles 
asunder on the real significance of Christianity. Is 
not the converse true as well? May not men hope- 
lessly differ as to the origin and authorship of sacred 
books, and still be heartily at one toas the essential 
life of religion? A paper by Dr. Carpenter, On 
„the Doctrine of Human Automatism,” is an ex- 
ceedingly able exposure of the fallacies of mate- 
rialism.. In conclusion, he suggests a highly 
ingenious theory of the mechanism of the will. 
Basing his hypothesis on the admitted fact uf the 
power of attention to determine the flow of blood 
to a particular part of the body, he supposes that 
the ego, by attending to one or another set of 
motives, regulates unconsciously the supply of 
blood to portions of the brain and so governs the 
actions, | 

The Fortnightly Review is not quite up to its 
usual high level of intellectual interest. Mr. 
Swinburne’s name attached to a paper on The 
Three Stages of Shakespeare,” awakens expecta- 
tions that are certainly not realised. Mr. Swin- 
burne may be right in his contemptuous rejection 
of some theories lately advanced. It may be per- 
fectly true that ‘‘to note down the number of spe- 
‘* cial words, and cast up the sum of superfluous 
** syllables used once or twice or twenty times in 
the structure of a single poem,” will be of just as 


much and as little use as a tabulated statement 


or summary of the precise number of blue, green, 
red, or white draperies to be found in a precise 
number of paintings by the same hand.” But 
we do not see how counting up the number of 
rhymes in a play, as Mr. Swinburne proposes to do, 
will help us much more. The editor continues his 
interesting essay on Diderot.“ There is a rea- 
sonable and common-sense paper on the Employ- 
„% ment of Mothers in Factories.” The writer 
admits that women may need protevtion, but 
denies that a case has been made out for any 
actually proposed measures. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Elijah the Tishbite, From the German of Dr. 
F. W. Krummacuer. Revised by the Rev. R. F. 
Walxxn, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) It is 
a quarter of a century since we first read ‘‘ Elijah 
„the Tishbite,” and no length of time is likely to 
remove the impression which that reading made 
upon us. It was the impression of a not merely elo- 
quent preacher, but of a preacher who spoke as 
from soul to soul. We are glad to see this repriat 
of our old favourite, but why it should be re- 
‘* vised,” we can scarcely say. Mr. Walker puts the 
reason of the revision very moderately, but as a 


matter of fact, we recollect nothing that needed to 


be left out, still less anything demanding an altera- 
tion in the context. However, the work in its 
substantial integrity is to be welcomed, and we are 
glad to see this new issue of it. 

The Lost Contirent; or Slavery and the Slave- 
Trade in Africa, 1875. By Joszrn Cooper. 
(Longmans.) We should churacterise this work 


E one of earnest and faithful purpose rather than 


of literary skill. Mr. Cooper has brought together 

in these pages a terrible assignment against the 

slave-trade— direct, forcible, and painfully illus. 

trated. But, the title is a mere catch title, 

although it might not have been intended to be so. 

Africa has never been a lost continent,” and 
about half or more of the contents of this work has 

reference to Asia, Cuba, Fiji, Queensland, and so 

on. But this wide sweep over the slave-trade 

system, increases the value of this book and 

enhances the obligation we are under to 

the author. He has done a very necessary 

work, with the most humane purpose, the result of 

which should .be the quickening of every English 

energy for the suppression of the slave-trade. As 
the author says in his preface, an extensive amount 
of popular feeling has recently been aroused upon 
this question, and if public interest could be brought 
to bear in the right direction, slavery and the slave 
trade in Africa might be speedily abolished. He 

shows how practicable this is, and his facts are ter- 

rifying : his voice is the voice of a prophet crying 

in the wilderness; but humanity is greater than 

any section of humanity, just as the whole is greater 
than the part, and the cause for which he pleads is 
sure to conquer. 

Russian Romances. By A. S. Pousuxtn. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. Bux AN T ELTA (nee MovRAVIEFF), 
(H. S. King.) — These are charming tales, with a 
freshness of incident and character that will render 
them acceptable to the most jaded story - reader. 
The best is the Captain's Daughter,” a semi- 
historical romance, in which the strange Cossack 
adventurer, Pougatcheff, a sort of Russian Perkin 
Warbeck, is introduced with fine and well-sketched 
portraiture. There are other tales, some of them, 
we were going to say, of singular singularity, but 
these are really the best words in which to 
describe them. An English romance writer could 
not imagine them; they belong altogether to 
another sort and another race. Mr. Poushkin bas 
a vivid imagination and a graphic style, both of 
which characteristics Mrs. Telfer has preserved in 
this translation. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, Ko. By Jonx Bunyan. 
With a Memoir of the Author. (Religious Tract 
Society) This is an extremely handsome, and 
yet cheap, edition, in large type, of the immortal 
dream, with many illustrations, and, as is stated 
in the preface, a Memoir.“ But in a memoir 
published in the year 1875, the old and exploded 
statement that Bunyan was imprisoned in the 
prison which spanned the old bridge over the river 
Ouse, should not be permitted to appear. It is 
certain that he was not imprisoned there. How- 
ever, this is a small oversight in an edition of this 
work which will be peculiariy welcome to those 
who, although with failing sight, are looking for- 
ward to soon crossing that river which Christian so 
well crossed, and to which all who follow His example 


may come with like triumph. 

Account of the Union Meeting for the Promotion 
of Scriptural Holiness, held at Oxford, 1874. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.) This is an original report of 
the remarkable meetfngs held in Oxford in August 
and September of last year for the revival of reli- 
gion. 
meetings have had a wide influence and belong to the 
wave of the present revival movement. Some of 
the addresses are singularly powerful. The work 
is neatly printed. 

Sermons Preached in Rugby School Chapel. By 
Henry Hayman, D. D. (Henry S. King und Co.) 
It not unoften happens to us all to meet men of 
whom we have heard not very agreeable accounts 
and to find in them rivhes of the nature of which no 
one had informed us. Something of this pleasure 
—and it is a great pleasure—came over us in 
reading this volume ok Dr. Hayman’s Sermons.” 
On the whole, what we had heard and read of the 
late ex-Master of Rugby School had not prepared 
us for a work of this kind. Now, the kind is 
good, the purpose high, the execution for 
the most part admirable. There are thirty- 
three sermons in this volume, averaging about seven 
pages each. They bear to some extent upon out- 
ward action, but more upon inner Christian life, 
Dr. Hayman making especially prominent the 
reality of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, Large 
results of Christian experience are to be found here, 
brought together and exhibited in an unostentatious 
manner for the benefit of schoolboys, The book 
is a healthy and a useful one. 

After the Holidays; or Wynnie’s Work. By Miss 
ELLis. (London: Sunday School Union.) A tone 
of pure and lofty spirituality pervades this book; 
which is, however, ethically in advance of children 
of the age for whom it is intended. We altogether 
doubt the existence of piety of this type in children 


We are glad to see such a report, for these 
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so young, and we should regard it with grave con- 


cern if we saw it. There is, however, considerable 
promise in the book; if this is an early venture of 
Mies Bllis’s we should anticipate for her a future 


ok success and usefulness as an author. She will 


have to be careful of her grammar; no colloquialism 
can excuse the frequent and gross blunders we have 
noticed here. | ' 

Fireside Homilies. By the late Henny ALForD, 
D. D., Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his widuw. 
(London: Daldy, Isbister and Co.) This is a 
singularly beautiful book; beautiful both in its 
conception and in practical treatment. We learn 
from the preface that Dean Alford, when, in his 
later years, his children had left him, some by 
marriage and some by death, called them in fancy 
round him again, and wrote such ‘ Homilies as 
might bave been spoken to those ‘‘ Dream-Children” 
on Sunday evenings after the services in Canterbury 
Cathedral were concluded. The ‘‘ Homilies” as 
we have them could scarcely have been spoken 
even by the tenderest father; the reserve of affec- 
tion would have hindered the putting into words 
of all the wealth of feeling they exhibit. They are 
really monologues, meditations; parents who read 
them—not aloud to their children, but by their 
solitary fireside—will find the revelation of deep, 
full fatherhood in them very touching. Dean 
Alford’s method has aleo influenced his treatment 
of the Sacred narratives on which he has written ; 
side-lights of fancy and of sentiment are thrown on 
Christ’s life which so conscientious an expositor 
would probably have felt inapplicable in the pulpit 
or the commentary, but which are often very 
valuable ; subtle aids to understanding and feeling 
the Gospels. Dean Alford speaks of these papers 
as rather exercises of the fancy about divine 
‘things, than regular treatments of divine things 
e themselves. Three of them are talks about 
various pictures of the Holy Family ; and all the 
papers illustrate and carry home the lessons of the 
Gospel history, exactly as art does. The play of 


fancy and sentiment is, however, uniformly such 
as would only be possible to a rigorous and care- 
ful student of the New Testament; these 
illustrate the work of the expositor, never take 


the place of it. And the conspicuous features 
of Alford's 


of contem- 
% plation.” No better memorial of Dean Alfo 
could be obtained than this book ; we should like to 


Fama ge for family and friendly 


Gpitome of Melon. 


Her Majesty the Queen and Princess Beatri 
accompanied by the Princesses Victoria and Ella of 
H arrived at Balmoral Castle on Saturday 


Select Committee on Foreign Loans has ad- 
sine die, but they will sit again after the 


| Whiteuntide ya. 


Mr. Forster on Saturday unveiled the Lister 
Mannin Park, Bradford, which was 


statue in M : 
formerly Mr. Lister's home. He remarked that it 


might be uausual to erect a statue to d 

his lifetime, but it was a very g. lh apo 
it b in bie opinion, y better to show 
a man while he lived than after he was 


dead. 
The Duke of Edinburgh had a cordial reception 
day was observed as a 


are stated to have 2 his royal highness ‘‘ an 
enthusiastic Yorkshire greeting.” After opening 
the exhibition the duke went on to Woodhouse 
Moor, where nearly 35,000 Sunday-school children 
and their teachers were on mu, and as 

the National 


the procession passed the o sang 
2 and the Old Hundredtb. It was esti- 
mated that considerably over 100,000 le ga- 
pe nog ape err egg neglecting all other parte 
Mr. J. J. 98 favourably on ‘the har- 
rospecte. riting from Tiptree Hall on 
Satu „ he says : The well-planted wheats of 
wine cay Hag mg in their luxuriance a long 
severe, 


t dry winter, are now | 
three weeks’ release from the icy grasp, with — 


: 


which he now felt bound to give to it. Among the 


arrangements for a public demonstration. 


suitable moisture and heat, so that, on all well. 
framed wheat lands, especially the stiff sorts, there 
is the prespect of a fullcrop, and probably, not 
much, if at all, behind the usual harvest time. If 
we escape late May and June frosts, fruit and all 
other crops will probably give satisfactory results. 
On this farmthere never was a better prospect, 
2 on sixty-two acres of steam-ploughed 
wheat, sown with one bushel per acre. Steam cul- 
tivation is making its way repidly in Essex. It is 
fortunate for the general welfare that only one half 
the United Kingdom is in permanent pasture, for, 
judging by information which I have received from 
grass land districts, the want of cattle food has been 
most severely felt.“ 
On Whit- Monday the fine weather attracted large 
numbers of people to every place of popular resort 
and amusement in and around London. Upwards 
of 94,000 persons visited the Alexandra Palace at 
Muswell Hill, and so great was the pressure upun 
the carrying powers of the Great Northern Railway 
Company that it took as long to reach the Palace 
by that line as it usually takes to travel eighty or 
a hundred miles. In the evening after nine o'clock 
the difficulty of getting home was materially in- 
creased by a block on the line, caused by an engine 
coming into collision with a coal-train in the Copen- 
* Tunnel (the second tunnel from King’s-cross). 
All passengers to King’s-cross and the City had to 
alight at Holloway and get home the best way they 
could. There were more than 40,000 peo le at the 
Crystal Palace ; 34,398 at the Zoological Gardens 
in the Rezent’s Park ; 4,000 at the Tower; and 
5,196 at the Fine Arts Exhibition at South Ken- 
Bip where the 6d. charge for admission in- 
cluded the right of entry into the Horticultural 
Gardens. Many crowded excursion trains for pe 
seaside and elsewhere left the various railway 
stations early in the morning, and nearly 14,000 
rsons visited the Brighton Aquarium during the 

y. The number of persons who travelled shorter 
distances into the country and the suburbs by road, 
rail, and steamboat, was immense. : 

Mr. Samuel Morley presided on Thursday at the 
Cannon-street Hotel at a meeting of Congrega- 
8 convened ty . ok that 

, to promote the repeal of the Contagious 
* Acts. Mr. Morley said that was the first 
time he had taken part in the movement. On every 
occasion when he had an opportunity he had voted 
against the continuance of these Acts, and had 
never felt a doubt as to the im of getting 
them taken off the statute-book, but he had not 
seen his way to that active service in the cause 


other speakers were Sir Harcourt Johnstone and 
Mr. Stanefeld. The latter right hon. 4 
said that much of the support which these laws 
received arose from the idea, which was absolutely 
false, that they were beneficial morally and . y- 
sically. He denied that statistics were in their 
favour. Resolutions were in favour of Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone’s bill for the repeal of the 
Acts, and requesting the committee of the Congre- 
gational Union to convene a meeting of the Union 
to consider the subject. 

A delegate meeting of the London Trade 
Societies was last Thursday at the Sussex Hall, 
Bouverie-street, to consider what action should be 
taken in reference to the recent conviction of five 
cabinetmakers for picketing the workshops of their 
employers, Messrs. Jackson and Graham. Nearly 
every trade society in London is stated to have 
been represented at the meeting. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sympathy with the men in their 
% unjust punishment by class-made laws,” condemn- 
ing the 1 r — as 2 
necessary, impolitic, invidious, unjust,” an 
demanding its immediate repeal ; and also depre- 
cating the application of the Law of Conspiracy to 
labour disputes, as ‘‘ tending to embitter the feel- 
ings of those who, unfortunately, en in contests 

ing from the pursuit of honest BOA 
deputation was appointed to meet the men on the 
day of their e from prison, and to make 


Miscellaneous. 
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Verpi’s Requiem.—A large number of mu- 
sicians, professional and amateur, assembled at 
the Albert Hall last Wednesday evening, at the 
invitation of Messrs. Novello and Co., to hear a full 
rehearsal of the Requiem, composed py Verdi 
in memory of his compatriot Manzoni. ere was 
a band of 150 of the performers, led by Mr. 
Sainton. Thechorus consisted of the Royal Albert 
Choral Society, with some additional assistants, 
and Dr. Stainer was organist. The 12 vo- 
calists were Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, and 
Signori Masini and Medini, who have been as- 
sociated with the work since its first production, 
and the rehearsal was directed by the maestro him- 
self, as would be the performances of the work to 
be given last Saturday and this (Wednesday) 
evening. It speaks much for the enterprise of 
Messrs. Novello and Co., that they have afforded 
the British public these opportunities of hearing this 
great work presented with resources which must 
render its performance as nearly perfect as possible. 
It is not our purpose to attempt a description of the 
work further than to say that the composer has made 
, L. V. N. I 
voices, chorus, orchestra, in this respect 
it may be classed with that most florid sacred work, 


out the work an intensity of expression rarely met 
with. The Dies Ire,” for instance, of Mozart is 
terrible enough, but in that of Verdi the effects are 
absolutely appalling. The principal vocalists amply 
sustained the reputation they have earned in con- 
nection with the continental performances of. the 
work, especially Madame Waldmann, who pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of rare compass and power. 
They were loudly cheered on entering the orchestra, 
as was the composer himself, and the applause 
was several times renewed during the rehearsal. 
The execution of the highly difficult chorus music 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Barnby, by whom 
the choir had been trained. 

SackkD Harmonic Socrety.—The first of two 
extra performances was given on Friday evening at 
Exeter Hall, and we need hardly say that there 
was an overflowing audience to listen to Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul, which now ranks second only to 
Elijah. Space will not admit of any extended re- 
ference to this most satisfactory performance under 
Sir Michael Costa’s veteran management. The 
well-nigh perfect discipline of the huge choral host, 
and the ease, mastery, and vigour with which the 
most difficult of the composer 's combinations were 
rendered, made a strong impression. The chorus 
were well sustained by the solo singers. Miss Edith 
Wynne, the principal soprano, was at her best, and 
sang with sweetness and genuine pathos, She was 
well supported by Madame Patey, whose The 
Lord is mindful of his own,” was unanimously en- 
cored. The trying recitatives assigned to the bass 
were admirably delivered by Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Lloyd was an effective tenor. The hearty plaudits 
of the vast assembly were a tribute alike to the 
growing popularity of this oratorio, and the perfec- 
tion with which it was interpreted. The second 
and last extra performance will take place on Frida 
evening, when the ever popular Israel in Egypt will 
be produced. 
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In ‘Tue Times’ of Jan. 7th,| At the Docks, where 
Dr. HASSALL writes: — Horniman’s Teas are in 
2 1 8 a 8 — eg bond, I took samples from 
analysis of tca; of 18 samples, . . 
all wets found to be Ho Oy original chests, which I 
analysed & found perfectly 
turmeric, & a mineral powder PURE, and free from the 
r * e} M . . 2 
The substances used in facing 4 νẽ artifictal facing: 
tea serve no uscful purpose, the uality being equally 
dut render practicablę other satis actory. Feb, 19, 1874. 
more serious adulterations.” H. II. Hass, M.D. 
3,248 AGENTS—Chemists, Confrctioners, Sc. in 
every town ci HORNIMAN S PACKET TEA. 


Births, Murringes, und Beuths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 
BIRTH. 

WRIGHT.—May 15, at Museum-square, Leicester, the wife 

of the Rev. J. Morley Wright, of a daughter. 
DEATH. 

LAN KESTER.—May 6, at Stricklands, Stowmarket, Joseph 
Antrim lLankester, aged 70. Interred at Stowmarket 
Cemetery, May 11. Friends will kindly accept this 
intimation. 

U NERA L 
The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 

Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. 

tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand; W.C. 


ed. They were all artificially 
coloured with Prussian blue, 
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Tue InsTiTuTION ros Diseases oF THE Sain, 227, 
Gray’s Iun- road, King’s-cross, is open on Monday and I hurs- 
day evenings from six till nine ; the City branch, 10, Mitre- 
street, Aldgate, on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The 
institution is free to the necessitous poor; payment is re uired 
from other applicants. 

DyginG at Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve. 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers. 

STEDMAN’S JEETHING Powpers.—Mrs. Hughes, of 
Beechfield, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, writes :—*“I have 
used your teething powders regularly for nearly two years, 
and in no single instance have I found them fail. No words 
of mine can half express the confidence I have in them, nor 
convey any idea of t reat value and comfort they have 
deen to me and many other mothers to whom I have recom- 
mended them.” Also highly approved by Lady Susan 
Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk. man’s Teething Powders 
are prepared by a Surgeon, formerly attached to a Children’s 
Hospital. Trade mark, a gum-lancet. Refuse all others. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.—Depét, 78, Fast. road, London, N. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of [rish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W. 

Horrowav's Pituts.—Public Health.—It is the duty of 
every man to te os far as he con the public welfare, aud 
no one does this more effectually than he who enables the 
community to withstand disease. Holloway’s Pills exert 
this preservative power with the most striking success, when 
their aid has been sought before the malady has become 
— 2 oe upon the system. They keep the blood pure 
and the bodily functions regular, even amidst the varying 
influevces of our climate. protect the body against the 
deleterious agencies of cha le temperatures, keen winds, 
and excessive atmospheric moisture, Hollowa)'s medicine 
invariably exer:s a neutralising or expulsive power, highly 
salutary to exposed to malaria and those dangerous 

are constantly present in some localities to 


the Stabat Mater” of Rossini, There runs through. 
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THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
tially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the woment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 1s. 
packets (by post 8 or 15 stamps), labelled “James Epps 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, 
and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

ASTUMA, AND MALADI£S OF THE CrEST AND LUNGs. 
—Stapn’s ANTI-ASTIIMATIC CIGARETTES, after many 
careful trials, and founi to be safe, efficient, and agreeable, 
are prescribed at the Brompton and Victoria Park Hospitals, 
and by many other eminent physicians in the United King 
dom, Colonies, and on the Continent. They afford instant 
relief (however distressing the paroxysms may be) in every 
case, and in many instances a final cure. Bottles, 28. 9d, 
4s. 6d., and 11s.— Thomas Slade, 118, Long Acre, London 
and all chemists. 


Adbertisements, 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


WATCHES |" WATCHES 


FROM £10 TO £:00. 


J CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed great altera- 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooms. 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing. 
Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
} MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE 


OCIETY’S TRAVELLING AGENT.—A Gen- 
tleman long accustome | to represent, aud travel throngh 
England for, the objects of Publ e Societies, will very short!y 
be free to accept other similar appointments, Ample refe- 
rences.—Address, by letter, T. 8. B., Agent, Noncon- 
FORMIST” Office, 18, Bouverie-street. 


BENNETT, 


—— 


CLOCKS 


O-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
12, QUEEN VICTORIA-SIREETP, E.C, 


First Issue of Capital— £500,000, in subscriptions of One 
Pound and upwards, 


Interest in lieu of dividend, 18 per cent. per annum, pail 
monthly, 
Current accounts opened, and 5 per cent. interest allowed on 
the Minimum Monthly Balances, 


CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The Bank grants Credits and issues Circular Notes for 
the Continent and America, and transacts every description 
of sound financial business, 


For particulars apply to 
R. B OAKLEY, Manager. 


[TY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
remises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
[IANOFORTES, Harmoninms, and American Organs. 
Speeiali ies: — New Bondoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs on wee full compess, 25 guineas, the cheapest, 
strongest, aud most elegant pianette yet produced; the 
Labrary Model Harmonium, in light oak, 25 guineas; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in dark oak, with handsome 
autique carving, 70 guineas, | 

City Depot for Mason and Hamlin's American 

No. 48, Cheapside. n 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

fingering), for beauty ana volume of tove unsurpassed, 

3} guineas and seven guineas, Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 

Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co,’s Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


ANJOES.—The New CuHeapsipE Model is the 

best. Machine head, covered back, &c.,5 guineas ; 

other models 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale 1 on 

the fingerboard 64. nett. Tne new Instruction „with 

full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 

8 L. songs, &c., 6s, nett. Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
pside. 


MA BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 

parties seeking really fine, well- tuned instruments, a selection 

of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 

from £4 to £150, Buyers are requested, before purchasing, 

to visit the new saloons, specially devoted to the sale of these 

euchauting instruments, which for quality have uo equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 

Cheapside. 


N ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, Sr. LTZ ER, 

CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, | 
KISSINGEN, HOMBLURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 

| Imported dirce. from the Springs. 

Also the Artificial Mineral Waters ö by Dr. Struve 
and Co. at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; and R. Ellis 
anJ Son, Ruthin. | 

W. BEST and SONS, 


| 


Votan Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22, Heurietta-s.reet, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


GENERAL 


The 
A Firet-class Undenominational Newspaper ind Organ 
of Free Church Principles. 


PRICE FIVEPENCE, OR (IN ADVANCE) A GUINEA A YEAR. 


— — 


WILLIAM TARN & CO. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 


AND 


SILK MERCERS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


House Furnishing. 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE : 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
BED ROOM FURNITURE 


BEDDING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CARPETS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FLOOR CLOTHS, &e. 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY 


TABLE LINEN, &e. 


CORNICES, POLES, FRINGES, &c. 
A Furniture Catalogue, containing 550 Drawings, on Application. 


DEPARTMENT S.— Silk Mercers, &c. 


SILKS, VELVETS, &c. 
MANTLES, 


SHAWLS, &e. 


LACE, RIBBONS, AND HABERDASHERY 


FURS, PARASOLS 
HOSIERY, GLOVES 


BONNETS, MILLINERY, &c. ä 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, AND BABY LINEN. 


DRESS MATERIALS 


COSTUMES, AND DRESSMAKING. 
Stocks Large, Choice, and well-assorted in Prices, Colours, and 


Qualities. 


Our extensive premises, large stock, und numerous staff, enable us to 
carry out orders to any extent with promptness, combined with mode- 
rate charges. 


Patterns sent free. 


Country orders, if accompanied by a remittance, 
will receive prompt attention. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S. E. 


NONCONFORMIST: 


Edited by EDWARD MIALL, Esq. 


MAY MEETINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS. 

The “Nonconrormist” of Wepnespay, May 26 
(with Four-Pacs SupPLeMeEnt), will contain Reports of 
the remainder of the Anuiversary Meetings, and a Special 
Paper containing a General Survey of the Work of the 
various Religious and Philanthropic Societies. ö 

The five May numbers (Fivepence each separately), will 
be forwarded by post on the receipt of Two Shillings in 
stamps. 

„%% Advertisements should be sent not luter than noon on the 
day before publication, 

W. R Willcox, 18, Bonverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOBED THREE MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BinkBeck BuiLDIxO Socisty, 29 and 
30, Southamptou-buildings, Chancery-laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS por MONTH, 
epee Apply ok the Olicoet the re Fasnet 

— | t IRKBE 0 
LAN te 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Cuau- 
cery 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. : | 


Apply at the Office of the Birxstck BANK. All sums 
ender 450 repayable upon demaud, Current Accounts 
opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied. 


* and ign Stocks and Shares purchased aud sold, 
ri L ö 
Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. pa 
6 rt ieulars may be obtained post 
A Fel . fo | 


FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN-BAND BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Parise and other Medical 
Authorities in England and abroad, 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, and its 2 with nerve 
force is uo conjecture, but a positive scientific fact, knowa 
to all versed in the teachings of Electro-ph 1 

Consequeutly in nervors exhaustion, focal ty, 
and various functional disorders, it 18 Nature’s sole 
and most congenial remedy. The self-applicaiion of 
tnis wonderfal physical agent has become easy and egree- 

able to the patient, and accessible to all by the recent 


improvements. 

u contradistinction to those unprine pled advertisers 
who publish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN 
AUTHORITY, Mr. PuLverMACHER refrains from put- 
ting forward any statements of his own in favour ot 
his Medico-Galvanic Appliances, but confines himsel 
to quotations from the opinions of competent medical 
and scientific anthorities, including Sir C. Lococg, 
Bart., M. D., F. R. C. S.; Sir Heneay HolLAND, Bart., 
M. D., F. R C. S., and F. R. S.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart, 
C. B., F. R. C. S, F.. A., and F. N. S.; Sir W. Feraus- 
son, Bart, M. D., F. R. S., F. R. C. S., &c. 

‘Tne mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appli- 
ances is su ted by the following paragraph re- 
cently found in the standard work 1 76; 1867) of Joun 
Kino, M. D., Clinical Professor of Ubstetrics at Cin 
cinnati :— 

6 are useful in many Nervous disorders : 
These Chains kone y : 


. — Joints 
Hysterie ysis Deafness (Nervous) of Tas . 

Mr. PULVeRMACHER challenges the strictest inves- 
tigation of his numerous documents and testimonials, 
medical and rn 
“GaLvaNnisM, Nature’s CHisr Restorer oF 
Impaired ViTaL ENERGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 


by to | 
ERMAC ESTABLISH- 
. 11 D REET LONDON. W. 
early opposite Conduit- street.) 


1 
— atti „ 
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RAVELLING COLLECTOR for a Reli 
Society WANTED. Ee eda mies a 
map, used to the work. and of good 170 by | 

letter to Mr. B. W., 62, Paternoste-row, London, E 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK . FIRE and 
‘LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, B.C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COM PANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ON yx.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


and Interesse £450,283 
D 43,024. 108 


Also a ony Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
5 NUAL B of the ’s state and pro 
sation the Dime, or © Lh hat oon 
ou at or te any ome 
Sache onan Expenses of mansgement LA 
under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 


— 
ACCIDENTS Wiel HAPPEN 17 
Provide against that follow 
ei taking u Nele 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 


of the 


RAILWAY ge ASSURANCE 
The oldest and Accidental Ame Company, 


Hon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 


r to Inaurors of Five Years’ Standing, 
Apply the & the Ralloay Stations, the Lecal 


1 Cornutt, and 10, 3 London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY-RISE, N 
FUNDS are earnestly solicited for this asendowed Charity, 


which has no funded property, depending upon voluntary 
pia re Candidates 3 any part of the kingdom are 
eligible if under five years of age, and may be at once put 


upon the list for 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
No, 73, C ide, K. C. 
anker, London and County. 


RPHA RKING SCHOOL,| 
0 dee . 


400 Orphans are now under ca 


Nearly 3,000 have been admitted ; 95 during the past 
y 
25 Applicꝛuts during ten years three-fourths have suc- 


Children are eligible from seven to eleven of age. | 
c ſor any 
positiou 
largely upon - support, 
0H & are very Land) SOLICITED ond | ® 
will be thanfully recei 


JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
J 8uUL, 


e by beloved and 
iss , snccessor, 


comfort with 


R HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
—Mr. 1 STEWART 
of Palmer House, Holloway, London 


). 
9 to fill up for the ensuin 
Te IA wit 
— of Youth are looking for a Select 
be — 111 to meet the require- 
* 


— eg 


OUD LADIES’ COLLEG 
EN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTE 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SUMMER TERM will begin TnuxsDAx, May 6. 


HILLDROP - ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, — dy the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The TERMS COMMENCE Janvary 18, May 3, and 
SEPTEMBER 20. 


TETTENHALL 
STAFFORDSHIBE. 

2 UGH YOUNG, 

a eee ee Clason as 


rew’s Scholar and First Priseman in Higher Senior 
Mathematics of a. College, London, Fellow of 


—JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), 
lassical Honours at both First 
A. Examinations. Assisted by Nine other 


E, BEECHES | 
IRE. 


— 


COLLEGE, 


Pe ia gn ea 


Poulet Tettenhall 


uineas per annum. 
i eee 30 Guineas per annum. 
‘haem hip, 25 Guineas per aunum, ten- 


per annum, tenable for three 
idge, or se tt Universities. 
and an as to Scholarships, &c., 
ead Master, ur to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 


15 L te the H 


„ Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jour 31st, 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SOHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, aA WAKEFIBLD. 
EGSrasLis uso 185). 


JOHN MELA, seit 
Y WOLSTENAOL 


A Wedel Hon. Sec. 


Rev. JAMES AAS, B.A, Bader, Hon. Finance Sec. 
. J. P., ee 


Batley.) 5 yee 


Joshua lor, E „ Batl 
aug we otebn ale sce tae 


- 


building, where . 
9 4 le 25 orienta and el irene 
lavatories, &c., and found — 
to co wat Tare have inspected. The situation cannot 
seins ame for healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 
8 Report, Midsummer, 1874. 
coer gen includes all branches of a sound 


os any —.— ol business, or for entranve 


dhment for the edueation of | on CLASS LADIB3’BOARDING SCHOOL, 
n UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


Principals—Mr. and * CHARLES B. ING HAM and the 
A r CON NAA. 


and effective, and 
by the combination 


| reridel for some time abroad, are 
supervision to the practical acquire- 


— 

ifully ane healthily situated, and is 
distaut from the Crystal Palace, to which 
for the purpose of illustrating the 
Salto to its large aud instructive 


knowu Congregational minister and 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Principal W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. p. 


WDUCATION for YOUNG LADI 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, — — 

‘Principals—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMI T and Miss PERRIS. 
; of study ie adapted 

ray ry 

@ experience in 


(HOLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BELPER. 


STANT 8 — 


AY, toa d Edin, ), B. A., 
the Karly Eng- 
of the Southern 


JAMES A. n. ne Bai 
F. E. IS., Member of 
lish Test @ 228 Author of * 4 1 Dialect of 
WILKINSON, .., BA. (wi 

G. WILKINSON, Esq., B.A. 

JOH 1 
7 o 807 — 


2 of 


with honours in Classics), late 
(Lond. and Canib.), 
Class in Mathe- 


~. COOKE, 


The SUMMER Mowpay, May 3rd, 


or to the Secretary, the Rer 


"| ee et 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS and 

PITTINGS (A, Williams’s — as used in ten 
thousand schools, are the Best and Cheapest. 

Illustrated Circular post · free from the Sole Manufacturer, 


E. W. KELLY, Alma -road, Windsor. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and Sustainin 
Power — Easiness of Digestion—and especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVOUR, One trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 

MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 

2 N and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.” 


Sold in tin-lined ets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, 12. Sole Proprietors. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gitsert L. BAuxx. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
Cnurcn AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., Ke. Price Lists on 
K at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- street, 
London, 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
— to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with t 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using the 
Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS. 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J. O. and J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


Sole Manufac'urera ef the LycunopayLax,” or“ CANDLE 
GAR, effectually preventing the guttering of Canales. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CAUTION. 
WATERMARK “TOBACCO.” 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O WII. s intimate that, 
to prevent Fraud, every packet of their BEST BIKUSEYE " 
T now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10a. Od., 
Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 


| Sole maker, G. — 4 7 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 


Factory, 98, Barrington-road . W 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium. 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men re 
The safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSU # PTION AND DISEASES OFTHE CuESTAND ['HROAT, 
GENIAL Desiiry, INFANTILE WastTina, 
KICKE&TS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFACTIONS. 
Universally gy rag 
Immeasurably Superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR d. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., X. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

00 HE EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEA 
has abuuda:.tly proved the truth of every word 
in favour of Dr. DE JONGH’S lighe-Beown Ced- 
Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have re- 
mained unquest:oned.“ 


—— 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Londoa Hospital. 

R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN COD- 
JAVER OIL contains the whole of the active ingre- 
dients of the 1 and 1s easily digested, 
K- only in Diseases of the Throat and 


Aar in u great oumber of cases to which the 
is extending its use.” 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, Kiug’s College. 

R. DE JONGH’S n COD- 
LIVER OIL has the rare excellence of being * 
borne and assimilated by stomachs vbich reject the 
ordinary Oils.” 


Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
Is sold ONLY 2 ag IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d; 
Pints, 4. Od. ; 9s.; by all Cnemists and Druggists 
SOLE CONSIGNKES, 

ANSAR, HARFOKU & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


INVALIDS. 
D* ABERCROMBIE’S yew SOLVENT 


Cures, also, those 
r- Details of 
ps, from 10, Clare- 


ABRIDGED iba or THE BooK:— 


The Mernopist b 
sate vee he Recorgper says, “ Success testified by 


The Warcu nan “ The 
sal,” A,, ton says, work will well repay peru- 


‘The 9 Mrrnopter says, “The treatment bas 


Lavy 
commenced 
fo: —— 
B. A., Lee, 


met with great success, 


May 12, 1875. 
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EAL and SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM: 


| 


— 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR. 
COURT-ROAD. THE ‘*ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER | NISHING IRONMONGER, by Appointment to 
2 2 iy grass > * 2 and. dry) | M. R. H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CA Ali Un gratis 
‘ ; i i t ing. is extremely light in draught, simple id. ; ; 
Fy EAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with Prices e eee 
of can be used with or without Grass Box. Warranted to Electro Plate and Table Cc 
— give satisfaction. | Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks and Ga 
BEDDING, Dish Covers, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. | THE . ” LAWN MOWER 228 1 ad Bedding and Bed Heneings, 
SENT FREE BY POST. is “the quickest, most simple, and most efficient Mower : ; 
ever n Chronicle. ree alloc ** oe 4 — =< 
EAL and SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM-| Lamps, Gaseliers, Drawing-room Furniture, 
COURI-ROAD, LONDON, W. THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER Urne and Ketues, 2 


Me COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railws ve ud other Improvements, and also Values 
propert a every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate 
street, E. C. 


Carvers 
‘ * The blades are all of the finest | Table | Dessert 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — ON EASTER as 34 Steel. ie 2 
a 51 DAY. 8 are n THE ‘‘ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. r. 
eae SAT AS rn 1am | WILLIAMS & CO. (Limited), Manufacturers and Patentees | 
wig r eb 33, King William-street, London. anch ivory handles ...per dos 10 n | 3% 1 
a re yh op re peewee eas 8 9 Ag ee a ULYS aod CO. shin 2 bala GA. ives 2 — 1 1 
v T » in which several won il illusi . 4 ’ . . ok cintcicceccte o. * 
and mysteries will be shown. The Entertainment 1 bien WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, | 34-inch fine do. doo do. 35 26 9 6 4 
written by Dr. Crort, and will be given by Mr. Seymour Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 4-inch extra large do do. 37 28 10 0 * 
Smita, pg by Herr 2 r n 99 Dee * wie wo 8 2 2 = * Hy 
a Variety o nterteinments, inclu img 2 C ST: ROSSE & BLACK W REL i with silver ferruies.,, do. y 153 
See Programme. 12 and 7. Admission, 1s. Porveyora to thes, Queen, SOHO - S ARE, 232382 W — 1 2 8 3 . 4 
LONDON, direct attention to thie following articles : : 


NE THOUSAND SHEFTS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 

VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 


boms Detergens). It purifies, eleanses, an ns 

the skin, taking away all pimples, blotches, aud roughness, 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infectious diseases, 
euch as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fever, &c., and thoroughly puri- 

fies the body alter an attack, so necessary for the prevention 
of the graver secondar . ts mild and health- 
ful action makes it particularly useful ſor children, preventing 
and curing the many forms of skin diseases to which they are 
subject. It is the only true antiseptic soap,”—British 
Medical Journal. “Iu our hands it has been most effective 
in skin diseases.“ — Tbe Lancet, “An unfailing remedy for 
foul breath and an unpleasant odour from the person,”— 


Medical Times. 
In Tablets, 6d. ani Is. 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO, Southwark-street, London. 


g London, H.C. Established dun years, APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, | Bedstends from. . .... ..... ... Pah r pd Bop ey 1 
N. .—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cacds, %s. ; an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. Lamps (Moderateur), from 83. Od. to £8 10s. each, i 0 
Ladies’, 38. 6d. 5 : ll other kinds at the same rate). 14 
URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform | pure cola Oi 2s, 10d. per gallon. 19 

HE COAL TAR SOAP (Wrigtit’s apo Car- strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart „bees ese ese see ese I if: 


is a adapted for Catting Slopes, Steep Embauk- 
ments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


THE “‘“ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM ONE GUINEA. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials post free on application. . 


of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PeRE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


bottles, 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, Ke. 


per ED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. | | 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE£, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the thirty large Show- 
rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and i, Newman-yard, 
London. 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY, ali warranted. 


12 BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve E Show- 
rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Baths, and Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs, Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
8 as by no possib'e test can it be distinguished from 
real silver, 


: £ n. E s. E s. 
CavuTion.—This is the only Coal Tar Soap that is recom- ALVES'-FKET JELLY ia bottles, Orange 12 Table Forks ......... 3 110 2 1 2 5 
mended by the Medical Profession. We caution the public &°, | 12 Pable . 1 10 2 1 2 5 
against the spurious Coal Tur Soaps with which the —— is —— Uͤ—ß— 12 Dessert Forks ............... 1219 111 
flooded NLAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from | 12 Dessert Spooas............... Pe eek Pe 
RY EARTA CLOS ETS d I d the fresh Fruite and 8 ices, Orange, Lemon, .. . 5 
en eee Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., Kc. Aud other articles at correspondingly low prices. 
House Commodes are prescribed by Architects and — 1 A Second Quality af Fiddle Pattern. 
n — wy Se meee ROSSE & BLACK W E LL’S| Table Spoons and Forks 23s, per dozen. 
e * eonen a f ) l 
PATENT recejved Medal at Stow at Chester, aud Prise at sabes ix a tide ad me cee Ge eee e . 


Newcastle, 1873; and Certificate of Merit at Sanitary Exhi- 
bition, Norwich (by Soc ety of Arts); Medal at Manchestee, 
1874; and admitted to Interuational Exhibition. Over 


3.000 in use. 
Patentee and Manufacturer— 


JOHN PARKER, Woodstock, Oxford. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIxX) 


9 Squills are too often invoked to 


— 


— 


hich 7 8 
* “has expeuse 1 the digestive organs, and 


malady, Eat pry ages to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


address on the labels, aud may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world, 


HIGHT & MANN’S SEWING MACHINES, 
The best = r Lockstitch, 4 Guineas, 
an 


in Home 
The “ALBERTA” SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 
With Stand Complete 6 Guineas, 
The “ EXCELSIOR” SEWING and EMBROIDERING 
MACHINES, with Stand, from 6 Guineas. 


Hand Machines in v from 35s. 
The “PRIMA DONNA” (ead 


2 4 Guineas, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


DR. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINTMENTS. 


Tea Spoons ....... 3 ma |= 
5 Tea — Coffee 1 oo Covers and Corner Dishes, 
‘ruet and Liqueur e., at proportionate prices. 
All kiads of Replating dove by the Patent Process. 
The Vans deliver Goods Free in London and its Suburbs, 
With the present railway facilities, the cost of deliverin 
goods to the most distant parts of the United Kiu 
trifling, WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when 
desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


, STIM HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, The Cheapest, because the and i le to 
Dy. Basle te re. says: is confidently recommended to the Public as an unfail- | every household, and an boon to 
I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- ing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure for | Makes delicious without without 


ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 


ulcerated sore legs (even if of 20 years’ standing), burn 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on 


Butter, and Yeast. Sold 


beautiful Bread without 
— Oilmen, &c., in Id. Packets; 6d., ls. 6d., and 28. 


greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct | the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore head, Ce. In pots, at | Tins, 
to an otherwise s ing treatment for this Gaal. ls. 14 d., 2s. 9d., le, and 22s. each. Also his Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 
fey ce nf pnt ulin eee cas 
only allays the irritation, but improves digestion and con . pe RE RELISH. 
coustituti * a best alt erative medicines compounded for purifying the blood 
most signal bn. in 1 1 and — nature iu all her —.—— — they are * most delicious SAUCE in the World. 


Bronchitis, Consumption, 
unnd all affections of the throat and chest. Se 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


and 
in 1836, and are 
pasties. : Hence their invariable euccess in the zelle and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
— 4 — * Rheumatism, Geut, Scrofula, 


useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, 

particularly those of the neck, &c. They form a mild and 

ient, that may be taken at any time with- 

out confinement or change of diet. In boxes at ls. Izd., 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and Lis. and 22s, each. . 

Sold by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at 


their ape and by all respectable 
vendors iu the 1— shore the Colonies, &c. 


WASHING MACHINERY, 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS , 


ON OECLIITK AND 
MACHINE. 


K $ 
OTHER Wade 


f YRINCES. 
means. 


~ 
+ 


This Cheap and Excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
chops, soup, &c., it is Be — 
— Vilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and co, Leeds. 


Bag iy bad E Pd s.- E. 
Lose of Avastin, General Debility, Tie, &c. ; 
delicate Iu to Health and 17 Sold 
Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 18. 1}d., and 2s. 
per Bottle, | 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. Leeds 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE until 


ou have 


ä 
— — * me . 3 2 


& TOOLS i BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
General Vebility, — Diseases ui the Nervous System, OF AL N ty, PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELP- 
whether art om sedentary mode of life, unhealthy £ Ki. T4RGARROMS. Aix ROASTER (or roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
N ny rr SENN CARDEN SEATS. use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues 

boxes at ls, an 4s, 1 3 4 
each. Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, ' . f J BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE NGE 
Both tc 3e obtained of all Chenin. oO AY, DD „ | COMPANY'S only address is 470, Mendon, 
“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” , en FORKS. — | oan 

All who wish to preserve bealth and thus proloug lite ff MOWERSN © DES CE CREAM and FREEZING — 
hone renee N or “ Handy Guide- OF EVERY MAKE, % CO? ‘ The perfection of fey ne 114 &., 
chemist, or 8 Dr. Hooks, Cou. 0 EVERY Ss. 2 * usual — * ol 1 for freesing ——. Liats 
cerning this the late eminent Sheridan Knowles YICATALOCUES FREE ON free. 4 | : 


ITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 


BR 
APPLICAT/ON. | COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W.C. 


> 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


3 May 19, 1875. 


O MORE PILLS or 

Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon 

venience, or expense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

28 saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 

indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhœa, 

ids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, bilious- 

ness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, m- 

fluensa, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, 


poverty and. impurities of the blood, eruptions, hysteria, 
neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, „ acidity, 
waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy. 
cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting afcer eating, even in 
pregnancy or at sea ; sinking, fits, cough, asthma, itis, 
consumption, exhaustion, y, diabetes, 2 
away, Twenty-eight a’ mvariable success with adults 


and delicate infants, 80,000 cures of cases considered hope- 
It contains four times as much nourishment as meat, 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syaerstone 
Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 


I 


e 

d e 

ENT _ ARABICA 

particularly when 

usually affected, I consider it the best 

of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow in 

short, | i 

a 
— 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“IT am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
BABICA. I bave not felt the weight of my 

ave { m 

2 ch as to di ith a 
i spense wi tac 

ch reminds me of what was at the ae of 20— 

} : ou 5 1 

confessions, visit the Ak. 7 
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UU BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, F. W. Bencke, 
Proſessor of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 


The child (not four months old) suffered from complete 

with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
skill, and even the greatest care of two wet nurses. I tried 
Du — ata with the most astonishing success. 
The v ceased. immediately, and after living on this 
Food six the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. Similar success Las attended all my experiments 


since with this Food, which I fad contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which I have suffered great pain 

and inconvenience, avd for which I had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effec: ually removed by this excellent Food 

in six weeks’ time, &£c.—PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2nd October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, 2 No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
acribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 2 
epasms, sickness, and veuhing y 

x A JOLLY. 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Oure No. 52,422 of 
Thirty-three years’ diseased 


deafness, sing’ 
are al ight-—my bearing periect. JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” 


Liver Complaint, I was wasti 
. and nervous that I was 
bad Ji 


receive visits and resume my 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” . 
U_ BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 


Diarrhœa, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—“ July 19, 1852.—Du 


Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, 
restorativ > 1 8 1 . 
t 


* 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and blad 
hemorrhoids.—Dr. RUD WURZER, 3 
aud Practical M.D 


C= ot DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
- |. [RRITABILITY. | 


“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
effect H it 
terrible irritation of the 


I have never felt 80 cumfortable as I do no. J. COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-lsles, 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. ivingstene, de- 
88 the proviuce of e the “ AN, f 
the London Geographical Society,” mentions the happy 
state of the people, who require neither physician nor medi- 
cine, their staff of life being the RELEVANTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which keeps them perfectly free from disease—con- 
sumption, ecrofula, cancer, &., having been scarcely heard 


of among them; nor smallpox and measles for more than 
twenty years.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“FEVERS, Dysentery, 
Exhaustion, Scurvy, which prevailed on board our 

good ship Jean Burt, ot the French navy, on her late 
1 ees the world, have yielded to DU BARRY’S 
| REVALEN'A ARAS8ICA FOOD, which we 
fonod far superior to lime juice and compressed tables to 
restore officers aut men to health and strength, and we 
regret that routine shout hitherto have stood in the way of 
its urfiversal adopt.uu iu tue uavy.—Drs, L. Maurette, C. 


and 


OTHER DRUGS. : 


| Malcor, L. De'oncle, J. Vullery, E. pen G. Bourdon, E. 


1 J. Mondot, Sourrieu. yeres, 15th May, 
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Do, BABRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA 
f mates) sells: In tins, 

Ab. at 28.; % lik. 2 4. 18 * 51b., 14s.; 1 Abs., 

288.; 24 lbs., 50s. 


U BARRY’S~ REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 

at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 
cups, 558. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea aad sickness, even in ancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking. up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat. Ib., 3s. Gd.; 21b., 6s. ; 
2alb, 50s. 
EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, hag ge Kaiser Gallerie, aud 163, 164, Frederick-street, 
Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna ; ani at the Grocers 
and Chemists in every town. 


ALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 30s.; best inland, 293.; best 
Coke, 17s.—cash on delivery.” Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 30s.; 2ud Wallsend, 29s. ; 
best Wigan, 29s.; best Silkstone, 298.; new Silkstone, 
28s.; Derby Bright, 26s.; Barusley, 26s.; Kitchen, 24s. ; 
1 23s.; Cobbles, 22s.; Nuts, 2ls.; Coke, 17s. per 
12 sacks, Cash, Screened. Depote, 1 and High- 
gate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
reat Northera Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and South Tottenham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, 
Regent’s Park-basin, 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Progpectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


. Every Nerve of the ng! is Strengthened and 
Every drop of Blood is Purified by taking 
ILLIS’S CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 

Sent free by return post for 28. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 
Broken-down Health and Biood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Goat, and Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and. prolongs Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence equal to that sold at 48. 6d. per pint or more. 


W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester. No Agents. 


R-RESISTING FABRICS. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS 

and BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, are the sole proprietors of these 
ved and novel materials for Gentlemen's and Youth’s 
Clothing, obtainable ONLY at 60, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 
These superior woollen textures claim the notice of ts 
and guardians in particular and ‘the public in general. The 
fleeces in their primary state are from the best breeds of 
Cheviot and Saxony Sheep, the wool being carefully selected 
ur, cleapness, regularity, and 


f — rength, 
— of fi 2 5 


AR 8 G FABRICS.—Samuel 
rothers. 


B 3 
W AR-R ABRICS.—For 
** Gentlemen 


W EAR-RESISTING FA BRIOS. —For Boys. 
WV EAR-RESISTING FABE SISTING FABRICS. 
SAMUK’, BROTHERS confideutly recommend 


these materials, which are in great and increasing demand 
both in London and throughout the provinces, families aud 
the geueral public having appreciated the unusual advau- 
tages offered by these excellent and enduring textures. It 
should be observed that they are most peculiarly and favour- 
ably spun in the yarn (extra twisted), aud the cloth is so 
woven that it is rendered remarkably strong (almost un- 
„the of “cropping” the nap, teaslin 


| the s boiling, pressing, and steaming of the raw woo 
are 


— 8 conducted by the best operatives in the cloth- 
W Hai RESISTING FABRICS —For Riding 
VW @48-RESISTING FABRICS.—For Walking. 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS.—The immense 

stock of materials (for clothing to order) and suits 
and garments (ready made) is characterised by an unpre- 
cedented variety which must pnts the most fastidious taste. 
This stock, regulated by SAMUEL BROLHERS’ fair and 
equitable Sydenham system, is divided into NINE CLASSES, 
— b Letters A to . On each piece of Cloth 


the 
“Made Garment is marked the Class to which it 
belongs, thus enabling all persons to obtein immediately 
exactly what they require. 
W HA RESISTING FABRIOS For cyl. 
W EAR-RESISTLN 1 FABRICS. — For Hard 
ear. 


Wau RESISTING FABRIC * 
THE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN and 


GUARDIANS is invited to the fact that the WEA N. 


RESIS ING“ FABRICS are manufactured in E \ 
of cecil arin gh aud > a Costume, or 
. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS contains 45 portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, eminent Statesmen and Merchant Princes. Price 


6d., or gratis to purchasers. Jattezns and Guide to Self- 
measurement sent free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydent 
Seen tages Londen Be ® 


| 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

SHU 'TERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 
be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


November, 1874. 


— 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


* 
HIT R'S MOO-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the followig peculiarities and 

advantages :— lat. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 

dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 

with equal comfort in any position of the bod’, by night or 

day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly cou - 
cealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from ary 
other apparatus or truss aa from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
Slate Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery n 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, c.; C. G6. 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Uphthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senor 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy s Hospital; W.Couison,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eq, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, * Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar by post, on send- 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Si Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Ia. 6d. 
Postage, fr 20. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
P 


ostage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
aended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
yressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. lt is 
Labt in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordi stocking. Price 4s. Gd., 78. 6d., 1Us., avd 
16s, each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEUN CHESTS, and other Deformities, are pre- 
vented and cured by wearing Dr. CHANDLER’S IM- 
PROVED HYUIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE, 
for both Sexes of all ages. it strengthens the voice and 
lungs, relieves indigestion and pains in the chess and back, 
and is especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s, 6d. 
each, 66, Bernecs-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
circulars forwarded, 


* OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


9 wanne BLOOD MIX. 


Traps MAnx,—“ Broop Mrxrure.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


Ringworms, Scald Heads, Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours aud Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Mediciue. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you fiud its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleause it when it is foul, aud your feelings will tell 
you wheu. Keep the biood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitutiou of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 

TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in tue great majority of loug-stand- 
mg cases,—BY ALL CHEMISI'S and PATENT Mu bl. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


| LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 
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THE IMPROVED | 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO /THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, | y 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


SKA». 8 Kah W CHRISTIAN 
The Swedenborg 4 4 OFFERS GRATUI- 


TOUSLY a copy of the above importaot work to Ministers 
of every denomination, giving their names and addresses, 


n application to Mr. J. Speirs, agent, or at the Society’s 
ouse, 36, Bloumsbury-street, W. C.; or, if by post, on re- 
ceipt of tenpence in stamps. The Vol. is sold at 2s. 6d., 


pp. 815. 


— 


New Edition, cloth, pp. 124, 1s. 6d.; post free, 20 stamps, 


ONGTIF ALI e . and 
Hysteria. With RicnanD Eprs, M D., 


M. R. C. S., Author ok Jurte * — Curable without 


AMERICAN ORGANS, in every variety, of CRAMER’S 
Manufacture and on CRAMER’S Three-Years’ System. Prices, 
from 15 Guineas, or El Ils. 6d. a quarter. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE vnn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


muss D E AN E S8. 42.1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREI. 


Tals Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
ELxorao Forxs—Table, 24s. to 38s.; Dessert, 16s. to 20s. Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

„ Spoons „ 248. to 40s.; „ 16s. to 308. Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Parma Macuz Tra Trays in Sets, 218., 568., 95s. BRDSTEADS— Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELxorno TIA anv Corres Se73s, from £3 7s. to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dian Covers—Tin, 23s. ; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 11s, GasE.Liers—2-light, 178.; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Ex.ectro Cruerts, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. 10 Glass, $-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 

„  Laquevure from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitcueners—From 8 ft., £3 55. to 6 ft., £33, 
LAurs— Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcuen Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
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GRATIS. 


SECOND SESSION OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


If this year’s test be a fair one, the Memorial 
Hall will be large enough for the second day’s meet- 
ing of the Union, for it was not quite filled on 
Friday, either on the floor or in the galleries. At 
the beginning the attendance was small, and the 
members began to leave rather early also. In fact, 
the weather was so brilliant all the week that the 
temptation to be elsewhere than in the heated 
atmosphere of public meetings must have proved 
very strong, and especially to country visitors. 

The whole of the second session was set apart for 
a conference on The work of the Churches ino 
preaching, and otherwise spreading a knowledge of 
the Gospel.” That does not appear to be a very 
dangerous topic, but I believe that the committee 
were divided jn opinion as to its introduction, the 
fear being that it would lead to a discussion on the 
Moody and Sankey movement, which might prove 
to be an undesirable one. The result proved this 
fear to be groundless, but then I have the impression 
that the said movement has so much differed from 
the expectations formed respecting it in some 
quarters, that there has been much less disposition 
to criticise it with severity than obtained before the 
American Evangelists came to London. In 
that respect they may be said to have 
achieved something like a triumph. Careful 
preparation had been made for the introduc- 
tion of the subject ; five short papers on specific 
points having been arranged for. The first of these 
by the Rev. J. P. Allen, of Gloucester, was of a 
general and introductory character, and was written 
with freshness and with earnestness, The writer 
eaid that places of worship had been greatly multi- 
plied in recent years, and there never was so much 
atteution paid to the esthetics of worship ; but what 
did that avail if only a fraction of the people were 
reached? Even much of the evangelistic work was 
done by the less trained members of the Church. It 
was possible that the indifference of the people was 
more apparent than real, and it was clear from what 
had been done by Messrs, Moody and Sankey, that an 
impression could be made; yet only the fringe of the 

population had been touched, and the result was 
chiefly valuable as an inspiration, and for its sug- 
gestiveness. 

Discussion was invited at this stage; but a wish 
tor the next paper was expressed. It was by the 
Rev. W. Braden, and its subject, The spiritual 
quickening of the Churches, in its bea in; on their 
influence on evangelistic agencies.” He said that it 
would be; not only disappointing, but demoralising, 
if the visit of the American evangelists were not 
followed by increased Christian work. It would 
also be a blunder to suppose that irregular agencies 
were to be chiefly relied upon—a statement which 
met with a quick response. What had been done 
was, to a great extent, the fruit of previously 
existing agencies, and Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
had wisely worked through them. If the move- 
ment were allowed to drift away from the Christian 
Church it would either express itself in a new 
organisation, or die away. He thought that, not so 
much new methods were needed as new life in the 
old ones; though he admitted that they might 
have clung too much to the old processes. His 
specific suggestions were, that instead of there being 
two services for the edification of existing congre- 
gations, there should be bright and stirring mis- 
sionary services in the evening. Popular ministers 
should also be spared for missionary work, and an 
order of evangelists was desirable. | 

The next paper was by the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of 
Scarborough, on How the Churches are to reach 
those who are not in the habit of attending any place 
of worship?” It was of an eminently practical and 
experimental character. He urged that each visitor 
should have charge of half a dozen families—that 
there should be mission rooms in the midst of the 
poor, and that they should be used for popular lec- 
tures and concerts in the week ; that special ser- 

vices in workshops should be held, and outdoor 

preaching be more frequent. He thought that the 

masses would be easily reached if the right way 

were tried—Christ’s way and Paul's way. Total 

abstinence, the feeding of the poor, and the use of 
song were also advocated, 

At this point the invitation to discussion was re- 
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newed, and this time it was accepted. The Rev. 
R. Macbeth was the first speaker, and he thought 
the appointment of an order of evangelists impera- 
tively necessary. The Rev. J. Sinclair’s line of 
thought seemed to diverge from, if it was not anta- 
gonistic to, that of those who had preceded him. 
An improvement in the life of the Church was, he 
thought, most to be desired ; for there were some 
churches into which it was hardly desirable to bring 
in outsiders. Not in Rithalism or Rationalism, but. 
in Mammonism and unholiness was the source of 
danger to be found. They needed a change of 
spirit, rather than of method, which should show 
itself to be unselfish and humane. Only a mis- 
sionary !” was the description of those mostly em- 
ployed in evangelistic work ; whereas the people 
needed some intellectual teachers. The speaker 
excited laughter, and provoked expressions of dis- 
sent, by declaring that the press reported the | 
speeches of men with money rather than of men 
with brains, and, being pulled up by the bell, he 
had to sit down in the midst of a story—to the 
great amusement of the audience, many of whom 
wished it to be finished. 

The Rev. Newman Hall gave the meeting the 
benefit of thirty-five years’ experience of efforts to 
reach the masses, and did it in a very effective, 
because thoroughly practical manner. He said that 
it must not be supposed that because so many were 
outside religious organisations, they were outside 
religious influences. He advocated open-air preach- 
ing, but said that the working classes did not like 
vulgarity, and liked to be addressed by gentlemen, 
who would find the work full of interest. He also 
strongly insisted on the necessity for providing 
innocent amusement for the masses, asserting that 
it was no use saying ‘‘ Don’t go,” here and there, if 
they did not also say ‘‘Come!” Those who could 
not preach could read, or sing, and the sanctity of 
places of worship would not be destroyed by their 
use in the week for such purposes. 

The Rev. H. Tarrant, of Leeds, also an energetic 
worker among the people, made a similar and yet 
more interesting speech. He said they must go on 
to the people’s own ground, as well as invite them 
to come to them. In Leeds 100 employers had been 
asked to allow mission services of half an hour in 
length to be held in their factories, and all but 
three had consented. Yet that half hour, pro- 
bably, cost the employer 50/. These services had 
been wonderfully successful. He also told a sug- 
gestive story respecting a service held on Leeds 
racecourse, when it was announced, No heats 
will be run after six o’clock because of the mission 
service! And another of six sporting men, who 
were induced to attend a service by somebody 
laking care of their dogs in the infant-schools—the 
service being blessed to five out of the six. He 
thought there was, at the present time, a won- 
derful spirit of hearing among the people. 

Dr. Rees, of Swansea, is a speaker of quite 
another order; but he, too, made a speech which 
was very suggestive and very interesting. In 
Wales, he said, they had reached the masses— 
quietly adding, except among the Anglicised popu- 
lation of the large towns! They had audiences 
at services quite as large as Moody and Sankey 
had secured, and audiences which would hear 
eight or ten sermons in a day! Itinerant preach- 
ing was also an institution in Wales; every 
church arranging to receive, and entertain, the 
preachers. They had found low pew-rents 
work well; as the Welsh working people 
preferred to have their own seats, and did not like 
having their religion for nothing. The Rev. Eustace 
Conder acknowledged the indebtedness of Leeds 
Nonconformity to the special mission work of the 
Church of England. In that mission the traditions 
of the Church had been set aside, the Prayer-book 
was not mentioned, and the churches were almost 
converted into Methodist meeting - houses. In their 
united services nearly ninety congregations had 
joined. Isolated Church action, he thought, would 
fail, and the less they were known as Independents 
or Baptists, and the more as Christians only, 
the better. They must make evident their unsel- 


After Mr. Green had spoken as to the importance 
of Sunday-school and family instruction, the Rev. 
H. T. Robjohns, ol Hull, read the next paper, the 


topic of which was Ho best to follow up impres- 


practical, and categorical also, in its suggestions.. 
He recommended variety in the choice of methods, 
and also admitted the difficulties attendant on what 
was known as the ‘‘after meeting”; but, he added, 
would they not experience the same difficulties in 
their own churches if as many inquirers presented 
themselves at once as at the special services now 
being held ? 


The last paper was read by the Rev. G. S. Ingram, 
of Richmond, on the Duty of Pastors and Churches 
to young people.” It was a thoughtful and wisely 
written paper; though it came rather too late to re- 
ceive all the attention it deserved. 


The speaking was then resumed by the Rev. LI. 
Bevan, who took a somewhat independent line. 
He deprecated attaching importance to any 
orders, and thought that all competent Chris- 
ians, men and women, should teach. Messrs, 
Moody and Sankey could not do as they 
did, but for the work done by others; and the 
churches would have plenty of work to do after 
they were gone, in the instruction of converts. 
He recommended the ministers not to be fidgety,” 
because they could not draw crowds. Crowds were 
not necessary, and God would hear the prayers of 
ten men as readily as those of 10,000. He thought 
there was a prejudice among the working classes 
against the services specially intended for them, 
and that separation into classes was an evil, He 
strongly condemned the selfishness of congregations 
in regard to their ministers, insisting that there 
were able ministers enough in this country to preach 
to the people without telegraphing for them to 

Short speeches were afterwards made by Mr. 
M. All, of Hackney, Mr. Hebditch, Dr. Halley, and 
Dr. Parker; but, as it was after one o'clock, 
the proceedings showed a tendency to come to an 
end, and as no votes of thanks were proposed, 
everything was over at a comparatively early hour. 


Perhaps there has never been a meeting of the 
Congregational Union at which the proceedings have 
been characterised by so much simplicity. The 
topics dealt with were singularly few in number, 


tendeney which the Union has to Presbyterianism 
may be judged from the fact, that after the report 
had been disposed of, attention was given solely to 
questions in which Congregationalists have only the 
same interest as other Christian bodies. Another 
noticeable feature was the absence of the lay 
element—not from the meetings but from the pro- 
gramme. After Monday evening, I think that every- 
body who spoke or read papers, or prayed, was a 
minister. If, as Queen Elizabeth said, the wisest 
part of a Parliament is its silence, and the same 
thing may be said of the Congregational Union, 
there must have been a good deal of latent wisdom 
at the recent meetings, 


A communion service fitly closed the meeting. 
It was held on Friday evening, at the Westminster 
Chapel, and was conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Harrison, Harvey, J. Martin, and Dr. Halley, and 
was of an impressive character. There was a good 
attendance of communicants; but the majority 
appeared to be members of London Congregational 
churches, rather than of the Union. The latter, we 
should imagine, were either gone home, or worn 
out with their surfeit of meetings. 


The second session of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales was held on Friday, in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. The attendance 
was much more limited than at the Tuesday’s meet- 
ing, many ministers having left for their spheres of 
labour. The hall was comfortably filled, and there 
were many visitors in the gallery. The chair was 
occupied by the Rev. Alexander Thomson, M. A., 
of Manchester, the president for the year. The 
session was opened by singing and prayer, in which 
the Revs. G. L. Herman and W. A. Wrigley took 

t. 
E THE SPIRITUAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES. 

The Rev. J. P. Auten, M. A., of Gloucester, then 
read a paper on The work of the churches in 
preaching and otherwise spreading a knowledge of 
the Gospel.” Having expressed his diffidence in 


sions made in public services.” While fervid it was 


organisation as well as in mechanical appliances. 


and the number who spoke was small. The little 


approaching this tremendous theme, the speaker 
remarked that the last quarter of a century had 
20 . spiritual 
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What, he asked, would hate ‘been the result if all 
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ion of the world? What attempt had 
made to reach the vast masses of the 
ion? More work was | 
of Christians, and they must not and could not sit 
still without earnest efforts to brin 
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Free breakfasts might be given to the 
starving poor, and a fresh crusade made against in- 
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per on ‘‘ How the churches are to reach 


| attitade, it seemed to bim perfectly obvious that | 


all their preaching ‘and teaching, and every effort 
they pet forth to Christianise their neighbours, 
must be ineffectual. It was difficult to prove that 
this Mammonism was more prevalent at this time 
than at any other period of the Church's history, 
but when he compared what he saw In the atmo- 

of the churches at the present time with 
state of things 


that were regarded as signs of the possession of 
1 
n 
ise and respect. It was customary to 
Took ehurch 
and say, Oh, he is only a missionary.” He 
did not see that a missionary need have less 
cultivation than any other in the Church of Christ, 
He would only say one word more, and that was 
speeches of men with money and no brains 
were always fully reported, whereas the speeches of 
those who to have brains and no money, 
were described as . from other gentle- 
men.” He was proceeding 
when the chairman rang his bell, the allotted ten 
minutes having expired. 

The Rev. Newman Hatt, B. A., said it was with 
extreme personal reluctance, but with a feeling of 
the solemn sense of duty, that he ventured to ad- 
dress a few words to them on that occasion. Th 
were not there to make speeches, but just to venti- 
late and compare their opinions and offer sugges- 
tions. His apology for speaking that morning was 
a long experienoe—( Hear, hear)—especially in con- 
nection with the aubject brought before them. They 
had just to suggest what might have occurred to 
them in their own work what would be, as they 
2 advantageous. There were a few points 
to which. he would refer as methods which he 
thought were useful in reaching the outlying masses. 
There could be nodoubt that there were masses 
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their humanity that they should have play. Where 
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, the public-house, and such places. People who 
id not care for culture did care for amusement ; 
and he thought it was as much the duty of the 
Church to 14 — wholesome recreation and amnse- 
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wanted to get at the work ing men, they asked where 
they were. At the publie-house until near mid - 
night on Saturday. Were these people likely to 
be at a place of worship the next morning ? They 
would be found again at the public-house on Sunday 
evening. Let them try to coax them away. Was 
there a Christian man there that day who, if a man 
wanted to join his church, would not tell him that he 
must leave off the old habits of frequenting the pub- 
lic-house, because it was inconsistent with the pro- 
fession of a Christian? A workman could not have 
his own bin and cask in the house, he must go to 
the public-house to get his drink, and so they must. 
say to him do not drink at all; and was it likely 
that working men would act on that advice unless 
they saw that those who were teaching them, the 
ministers, were willing to do without the drink for 
their sakes? They wanted to win the working- 
classes to Christ. They were at the public-house, 
and they must be separated from the public-house. 
Separating them from the public-house, was. 
separating them from the drink, and unless they 
were willing to se te themselves from the 
drink, it seemed hard to ask the working-classes to 
do it. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. Henry TARRANT, of Leeds, said there 
were two ways to reach the masses—very simple, 
and yet very sure. First, go to them on their own. 
ground. Second, invite them to meet you on your 
ground. That had been done in the town of Leeds. 
At least 100 employers of labour had been solicited 
to have a mission service at their works, 
and with about three exceptions these masters had 
gladly acceded to the yon and had given the 
men the time to hear the service, although in some 
instanees it had cost the employer from £100 to 
£150 to give that time. (Cheers.) He never had 
a more attentive congregation than a congregation 
of those workmen listening to the simple story of 
the Cross. Only last Saturday evening, at the 
invitation of the proprietors of the Victoria Race 
Grounds he spoke to the E who were there. 
At the bottom of the race card which was a docu- 
ment he did not at all understand—was the extra- 
ordinary announcement, No heats run after six 
o'clock in consequenee of the mission service.” 
There was a great deal about handi which he 
did not understand, but this he did understand, 
and he did rejoice that the man himself, the owner 
of the public-house, had invited a lot of sporting 
men to n to the story of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a number of them came and found peace with 
God. They had gone to them on their own ground, 
and the uence was that several of them had 
been saved. e would like to relate another 
instance. Six men were the doors of one of 
the chapels with some dogs. were invited in. 
The ready excuse was, ‘What shall we do with 
our dogs?” Oh, was the wise % We 
will care of them.” The were taken and 
ut in the infant schoolroom, ( of laughter.) 

e would not answer for the ＋ behaviour, but 
he could for the behaviour of the ing men. 
They listened to the faithful of Christ, 
and then went to the after meeting, and five out of 
the six fell prostrate with the cry, ‘‘God be merci- 
ful to me a inner! Another one said, O God, 
if thou wilt save me to-night I won't run that han- 
dicap to-morrow.” God heard his prayer, and that 
man said, Thank God I am saved, I will run a 
better race now.“ If they would go and to 
those men tell them the story of the Cross, how 
much Jesus had done for them, they would listen 
with t attention. There was only one case of 
ref A man was asked whether he would allow 
a service to be held in his place. He said “ No.” 
The next day he came to the minister and asked him 
to come, and said he was miserable when the minister 
came and was more miserable after he had refused, 
and asked what he should do to be saved. The 
man was told, and being satisfied, the meeting was 
held, but before the minister got up to speak, ‘the 
man rose and explained that he had been rude to 
the good ger an, and was sorry for it, and 
having told his own evs t tears into the 
eyes of the men present. And the minister who- 
preached that day had easy work before him. Let them 
go to the masses on their own ground, and then iavite 
them to theirs. “Would it be too hard for a minister 
to ask his ion to meet him at the vestry, 
say at five o'clock, and after they had had a little 
prayer for a ee them go to the back- 
slums, and say, with us”? At his own 
place of worship they had had scores of such cases, 
and at the after’ meeting it was good to see those 
ses hed Sateen we of worship for twenty 

ears—falling down crying, ‘‘ What must I do 
to be saved”? (Cheers, ) 

The Rev. Dr. Runs, of Swansea, said he was 
rather anxious to speak a word on that subject as 
in Wales they had reached the masses. In large 
towns such as Cardiff and Swansea, where the Eng- 
| lish was spoken, there were many people 

who never went to a place of worship, but in the 
towns where the Wels 1 was almost uni- 
versally spoken, they crowded the churches, and 
the absentees were the exception, and not the rule, 

the The other night he was 
— Spl bok thane * 
8 f ut that was no new sight to 

im, aa he had often seen 10,000 in Wales 

| to sermons from nine o’clock in the morn- 
* ‘seven o olock in the evening. That was 
to be attributed to the able preaching of the Gospel 
and to itinerant „ Itinerant preaching 
institution in Wales. Every church 
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was an 
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in Wales — he would preach in his chapel at 


such and such a time without at all being regard ed 
an an intruder in so doing, If a few preachers 
would devote a few weeks every year to endeavour 
+o reach the masses, they would be successful. 
(Hear.) He found that many English-speaking 
people of Wales felt insulted. if men of inferior 
abilities were sent to them; and, indeed, he thought 
they ought to have opportunities of hearing the 
best men now again. In Wales they never 
depended on the pew rents to support the minister 
| the church, but, on the other hand, they never 
had.the pews free. (Hear, hear.) They paid for 
the pews, but it was such a small sum that any 
man could afford it. About_1,000 sittings did 
mot realise more than about £60. But every 
ene found that he had a pew of his own. They de- 
for the support of the cause on other sources, 
thought high pew rents had a tendency to keep 
the working classes away from a place of worship, 
but they would also — at — — of 
ann i separate services for the working 
classes, I they were to reach the working classes 
they must meet them on a level with themselves, 
— not regard them from a higher — 
(Hear.) He thought that superstition prevailed to 
a great extent among the * peop He had 
geen some English people down in Wales who 
would pay a considerable amount more for a grave 
in the consecrated part of a cemetery than in the 
unconsecrated and he had seen poor workin 
people pay a higher fee for having their dha buri 
in the consecrated ground. (Laughter.) That was 
sufficient proof to him that superstition ruled the 
minds of the English people to a very great extent 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. Evstace Cox DER, M. A., of Leeds, 
asked his brethren not to be frightened at the con- 
templation of the early Primitive Church. Let 
them not under-rate the great amount of Christian 
self-denial, humility, and simplicity and love, which, 
thank God, existed, and without which new methods 
of going about the work would be of very little use. 
Whilst it was true that what was wanted was not a 
new method but anewspirit in which to go about the. 
old method, if they had a new measure of the spirit 
there would i ibly be new methods, for wherever 
there was life it had produced new organisation. In 
Yorkshire many of the Sa — we 
mow spoken were y in operation. In 
Leeds they had enlisted as evangelists many of 
their — had * to a 
evangelists during a few weeks of the summer time, 
and go and hold meetings in different parts. No 
one could deny that there were men who were born 
to become evangelists, but that was no reason why 
others should not be evangelists for a short time, 
as what was taking place in London just now would 
prove. It was only right to say that in Leeds the 


way was in a beautiful spirit by the 
Church of d. When the work was 
commenced they found that the traditions of the 


Church of England were laid aside, that the Prayer- 
book was not mentioned, and that men stood up and 
spoke just as themselves would have done, that the 
meetings were just like Methodists’ meetings, and 
that the object evidently was not to preach the 
Church, but to preach Christ. (Cheers.) The re- 
sult of that good movement was that a general 
mission was organised, in which nearly ninety con- 


gregations, large and small, were bound together, 
and immediately there sprung up an o isation 
0 suited for the work, which he hoped, in 


some or other, would be permanent. (Cheers.) 
While nner were working in that mission, they 
really did not know whether _s . or 
Presbyterian, Baptists or ists, or anythin 
else. (Cheers.) The whole town was divided — 
districts, and in each district a committee was 
formed, and some seven or eight evangelists em- 
ployed, and a blessing came upon the work to some 
extent, and a large place of worship was set apart for 
the meetings ; but he believed more particularly in 
the services held in the workshops and other places 
of which they had heard. It was most encouraging 
and delightful to find the readiness to hear and the 
impressiveness with which the gospel was heard. 
Another reason why such a kind of mission was 
useful was because of that stone which was so 
picked up and thrown, ‘‘ You are paid for 
if open-air services were held, there was 
still the idea-of religious selfishness. at the bottom 
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of the work, and money selfishness as well. But 


when those men saw ministers from all the churches 
coming among them without the slightest distinc. 
ion, preaching the Gospe 
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J. Green, of Nottingham, author of Hints 
pto Teachers and Parents, said he was not 
ordained minister, but he trusted he wasa mini- 
of Lord Jesus Christ. When he found the 


of the English people had — — 
Sunday-school, he went to the Bible, 
ound the words, These words that 
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I give thee this day shall be in thy heart, and thou 
shalt teach unto thy children.” This meant 
that there was 


fi 


“converts were to grow in 


examine upon. They might just as well suppose | 


that two meals a week would keep him up to his 
bodily bulk, as that two hours’ Sunday-school 
training would keep the children through the week. 
(Laughter.) Not only did the children need seven 
days and nights’ work for the first ten years of their 
life, but the ts needed the work for their good 
just as much as the children needed it for their 
training. How to set about it was the question, but 


if they could only have the schools so that on the 


thirteenth Sabbath a reproduction of what had been 
taught in the twelve could take — the parents 
would go to hear the children. What were they to 
teach? First, the foundation truths of religion. They 
must have real teaching of doctrinal truth, and 
everything that made up Christian worship on the 
Sabbath. He had written a book—‘ Hints and 
Helps to Parents and Teachers —on the subject, 
and if any of those present would like bim to give 
an illustration of the method he adopted, he would 
do so with their own teachers, so far as his abilities 
would permit him. (Cheers. ) 

‘The discussion here closed, and 

The Rev. H. 8. Ropsouns, of Hull, read a paper 
on How best to follow up impressions made in 
public services,” In avery able manner he indi- 
cated a variety of ways, numbering his points as fol- 
lows :—1. By distinctly aiming at the conversion of 
souls and resting satisfied with nothing short of 
this. 2. By expecting great things. 3. By atirrin 
up . to prayer for the salvation o 
individual souls. 4. By free visitations among the 
people. 5. By ing openly and directly to 
persons about their own salvation. 6. By furnish- 
ing varied r for converse on the things 
ef Christ and the soul. 7. By securing the co- 
operation of the whole church in distinctly aggres- 
sive and evangelistic work. 8. 7 putting into the 
hands of converts literature adapted to secure 
atability and growth ; and 9, There would be a need 
for the formation of classes for the instruction of 
young converts. 

The Rev. G. S. Incram, of Richmond, followed 
with a paper On the duty of pastors and churches 
to young converts.” He contended that if young 
ace they must also grow 
in the knowledge of our Saviour. The 
most fervid religious feeling could prove it was 
genuine only by passing into Christian character, 
and that character must have a foundation of 
spiritual intelligence on which to rest, and to put 
forth its beneficial influence. It was a very great 
necessity to impress upon young converts the danger 
of mistaking a sympathy with religion for religion 
itself ; and even when their admission into the church 
could be justified, thereshould be urged upon them 
the necessity of accepting the Christian virtues and 
the acquisition of Scriptural knowledge which must 
ever accompany the growth of grace. Unless some 
course such as he had indicated were pursued, he 
could see no guarantee for the development in such 
converts of such a strong and faithful Christian 
character as should commend the Gospel to the 
attention and acceptance of the working classds. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


The Rev. LuEwetyn Bevan, LL. B., said he 
was somewhat anxious that nothing he said should 
be misunderstood, or that he should give the 
impression in any way that he did not 
sympathise as every Christian man should do with 
the work which was being, Seve at the present day, 
and which was generally known as the great revival 
movement. He had given to it all the time he 
could, and also his prayers for the brethren who 
were working. But there were several aspects 
of it which were fraught with danger to the 
continued and steady work of the church that 
he thought ought to be attended to. He had 
no faith at all in Mr. Sinclair’s idea that 
they were very low in comparison with the 
primitive Church. He thought in several aspects 
the early primitive Church was the most worldly 
church that ever existed. What was the use of 
eighteen centuries of Christian work if the general 
tone of Christianity had not been raised since the 
time of the a es? They often quoted the pas- 
sages which Mr. Macbeth referred to as if they re- 
ferred to offers instead of gifts. They had no faith 
in orders except for the due and proper administration 
of the business affairs in the church. Wherever 
there was a man —and he would also say a woman 
—(loud cheers) — fitted to preach the Gospel, he 
would say to that man or woman, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
They did not want anew order, they wanted the 
old order in a better spirit. With regard to the 
work done by the evangelists from America, they 
could not have done it unless they (the ministers) 
had been d what they had. (Cheers.) They 
had the work to do after the evangelists were gone. 
(Cheers.) Whatever converts were left after the 
work they must gather in. Let them not be 
we | or fretful about it. There was a great 
d open-air preaching in London, and had 
been for a long time, and by that means the 
Gos bad been brought to persons who had 
never heard it before. He thought the present 
use of the revival was more to quicken up some of 
the sleepy people already in the churches than to 
bring in fresh ones or reach the masses. (Hear.) 
With regard to the statement that working men 
were not found among the general congregations, 


he hardly thought the present system of worship 


was calculated to be very suitable to the worki 
} He ery ing 


. it very much depended upon 
the ability and power of the man who preached 
whether were drawn in or not. (Hear.) One 


reason they did not get some of the more intelli- 
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gent was because these working men had a suspi- 
cion that when they were invited there was going 
to be a special service for the working classes, 
One of the great hindrances to the progress of the 
Gospel and to Christian life in this country was the 
separation of the country into classes. Let the 
working classes and the middle classes and the 
upper classes come to worship, and each lose them- 
selves and regard themselves only as sinners in the 
sight of God, and their brethren in Christ. 
(Cheers.) He would just like to touch upon the 
total abstinence work in relation to Christian work. 
One of the great hindrances to the development and 
spread of the Gospel was the drinking habits of the 
country. (Loud cheers.) They did not ask 
all of those present to take their method, 
but to quietly set down and consider it. 
One great evil in the congregations was their sel- 
fishness. If there happened to be a great man who 
could claim attention and teach wisely, a congrega- 
tion would call that man and pay him well simply 
because they had wealth. They would insist on him 
being always in the pulpit. With regard to prayers 
he did not believe 10,000 people praying together 
had a bit more influence with God than ten, and he 
would almost say it was a serious heresy to think 
that the mere multiplication of prayers made it a 
reason why God should answer them. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev. S. Hespirog, of Clapton, asked that breth- 
ren would give their experience as to the good of 
the awakening among their own congregations. He 
disagreed with Mr. Bevan on the subject of prayer, 
and thought that the more they prayed together the 
more likely they were to get a blessing. 

„After one or two other brief oe ae gr the Rev. 
Dr. Haury, having been called for, said he had 
nothing to say. He had come to listen. He was 
afraid sometimes they liked speeches with nothing 
in them—(laughter)—but he was not disposed to 
gratify that propensity. When he was a young 
man he knewsomething about itinerant preaching, for 
he began his work in the country, and he had a very 
pleasing recollection of preaching in the country, 
and if the teetotalers would excuse him—(laughter) 
—he would say he also had a very pleasant 
recollection of the ale which the farmers used to 
ive him to refresh him after his labour. (Loud 
r.) Whether they did right or wrong he 
would not say, because that would produce a dis- 
cussion which he wanted to avoid. He agreed 
with all that had been said, but with nothing more 
than what was said by the last speaker as to the 
manner in which the esteemed chairman had done 
his duty. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Parker, having also been called for, said as 
an old neighbour of the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
he would like to say with what perfect gratification 
he had listened to his noble discourse in the City 
Temple on Tuesday. He had expected much, 
but his most sanguine anticipations had 
been exceeded, and he wished the chairman 
would re-deliver his discourse in the City Temple 
on the next Sabbath morning, When he told 
them that on one side he had had the Rev. Alex- 
ander Thomson, and on the other the Rev. Alex- 
ander Maclaren, they might be sure he took the 
first opportunity Providence gave him of flying to 
some more shady spot—(laughter)—and eae 
he now had Canon Liddon on one side and Dr. 
Vaughan on the other, he thought he had changed 
for the better. He had thought it would be a good 
idea to start a testimony meeting, where merchants 
and men of business could give their testimony as 
to how the Gospel really worked in contact. with 
the stern necessities of business life. He felt that 
if he knew these things he would know how to 
preach better. He had attended such testimony 
meetings and had already gathered more from them 
than he ever got before in various other ways, and 
he gained specially a knowledge of human nature, 
He that knew human nature knew all languages, 
and he that knew everything but human nature 
might be described in the same way as 
Douglas Jerrold once described a man, saying, 
He knew twenty languages, but never said 
anything worth hearing in any of them.” (Laughter. ) 
They had had some wonderful scenes at the City 
Temple, but on Tuesday morning the capital was 
put on the column and the pillar completed. It 
was a Nonconformist church; it was built by Non- 
conformists ; it was held in trust by Nonconfor- 
mists; it would be true to Nonconformity. He 
invited a gentleman of the Established Church to 
preach for him, and the bishop interfered and the 
service did not come off; but he was not compro- 
mising Nonconformity—he made his ground firm at 
the time and he did not altogether blame the bishop. 
The bishop was a representative and exponent of 
a great system, of which he spoke with self-restraint 
and poignant feeling as afflicted, burdened, cursed 
with a sacerdotalism which was the very essence of 
Popery. (Loud cheering.) 

The CHAIRMAN said it was almost impossible for 
him to give adequate exposition to the feelings which 
animated his bosom. He could not have believed 
that that chair, to which he had looked forward 
with tremulous and anxious anticipation, could have 
been made so pleasant a spot as it had been. He 
had to thank them for the earnest, l sym- 

im, as 


* prayers which they offered up for 


e knew. He was conscious of receiving an 
answer during the weeks of anxious labour and 

reparation. He was conscious of an answer 

aving been given when he entered what was to 
him an awful spot before, the pulpit of the “ Ci 
Temple.” By their ness they had wreat 
with roses the chair which he was afraid would not 
have been a comfortable seat. But the roses might 
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turn into thorns, as the October meeting drew 
Yet sufficient for the day was ‘the — 
appealed to them for their sup 

„ and to the ce of Alm : 
150 ve 


for which He was calling all of them to use their 


earnest and most sacred energies. (Cheers.) 


A hymn was then sung, and the benediction 
pronounced, after which the meeting separated. 

A Communion service was held in the evening 
at Westminster the Rev. Samuel Martin 
presiding. More than a thousand were present. 


— 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAITS TO MB. J. 


R. MILLS AND MR. MORLEY, M.P. 


On Saturday last there was a public breakfast, 
by special invitation, in the Congregational Memo- 
rial Hall, Farringdon-street, in connection with the 
presentation ‘to Mr. John Remington Mills and 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., of their portraits. These 
memorials, which are of a life-size, excellent like- 
nesses, and beautifully framed, were painted by Mr. 
Wells, R. A., and were prominently exhibited over 
the platform.. They are intended permanently to 
adorn’ the walls of the hall, and, with others, will 
form the nucleus of a gallery of portraits. Some 
300 ladies and gentlemen were present on the occa- 
sion. Mr. John Crossley, M.P., occupied the 
chair, Mr. Morley and Mr. Mills being seated on 
either side of him, and among the company were 
Mr.. Richard, M.P., Sir ©. Reed, Mr. James Spicer, 


Mr. W. R. Spicer, Mr. Henry’ Spicer, Mr. Henry | boo 
8. 


Wright, Mr. G. F. White, Mr. E. Grimwade, of 
Ipswich, and the Revs. Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Allon, 
Dr. Raleigh, Dr. Parker, Dr. Rees, Dr. Mellor, of 
Halifax, Dr. Rees, of Swansea, Dr. Legge, Dr. 
Stoughton, Newman Hall, Josbua Harrison, A, 
Hannay, and J. H. Wilson, Also the Revs, 
Dr. Waddington, Dr. Farrar, Dr. Gordon, 
T. Aveling, J. C. Gallaway, R. Ashton, D. G. 
Macgregor, P. J. Turquand, W. Roberts, B A., 
James Parsons, W. Tarbotton, I. V. Mummery, 8. 
Hebditch, J. Pillans, J. Nunn, W. Tyler, 
James Fleming, T. Mearns, J. Corbin, W. M. 
Statham,’ R. and Messrs. W. O. Pur- 
chase, Jno. Townléy, N Pye- Smith, Charles and 
Arnold Morley, W. H. Willans, T. Barnes, C. 
Shepheard, Hull Terrell, A. Marshall, Charles 
Walton, J. Fitch, R. Southgate, W. Jull, J. R. 
Hunter, E. Burkitt, John Dawson, &. Amongst 
those who were unable to be present were the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, M.P., Sir Sidney Waterlow, M.P., Mr. 
Benjamin Scott, Sir Titus Salt, Sir James Watts, 
Measrs. Edward Miall, Alfred Rooker, I. Jupe, and 
a number of ministers. The breakfast, which was 
served by Mr. Maskell, being over, the pro- 
ceedings began by the whole company rising and 
singing the well-known hymn beginning O God of 
Bethel,” after which Dr. Parker offered an appro- 
priate prayer. 

The Cuatrman then rose and said—We are 
grateful to the two gentlemen, one on my right and 
the other on my left, not so much for the large 
amount which they have contributed towards this 
and other institutions, but for the services they 
have rendered on almost every occasion when their 
services have been needed. But for them I think 
that possibly we might have been without a home 
even to this day. However, we are here to rejoice 
with one another that this thing has been accom- 
plished, and that the arrangements of this buildin 
are so well adapted to the end in view. 1 
would ill become me to attempt to occupy very 
much more of 7 time, inasmuch as r 
before me a tolerably long programme. It 
is the desire of the committee, and their earnest 
hope and expectation, that when the library 
is complete and the books are in their places 
it will be valuable in all time to come, and 
that the best possible use will be made of it; and I 
hope that when our Conaregefignal Union meets 
here in October it will be under circumstances more 
agreeable than those under which they have here- 
tofore met, though the committee have expressed 
themselves highly satisfied with the opening meet- 
ing at the City Temple. No doubt the hall and 
library will be in a more perfect condition when 
they next meet. (Hear, hear.) , 

he Rev. J. H. WIIsoN, after referring to the un- 


avoidable absence of a number of friends, stated the | 


circumstances under which there portraits had been 
produced. He said they would — that when 
the late Thomas Binney had received a presentation 
of his own portrait, he suggested that portraits, 
both of ministers and laymenwhohad been prominent 


in connection with their denominational work, 
should be obtained and hung 
sidered that it should be taken up 

of the Home Missionary y 
1 done. It was felt at the same time that 
as Mr. 
Memorial Hall, his 
thesubscribers of that — and that also was 


in the new 12 
In thinki that suggestion, he con- 
8 Sy the committee 
Society, and this was 


ills had been so closely identified with the 
portrait should be painted by 


cordially done. The consent of both gentlemen 
having been obtained, the outcome was the por- 
traits in the hall that day. Nor would they be the 
only portraits that would be placed in the library, 
for that was the place where they were to be hung. 
He as secretary to the committee, received 
intimation that the fine portrait of Dr. Raleigh, 
which appeared in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy two years ago, was to have a place, and 
he had every reason to hope that a valuable por- 
trait of the late Mr. Jay, of Bath, would also 
be sent to the committee. He trusted that when 
this became known they would have many others 
which, when placed on the walls, would all attract 
attention, should the question in future days 
be asked, ing any of them, ‘‘ Whose image 
and superscription is this?” the answer would at 
once be f ing, The image and superscription 
of men who in their lifetime rendered to Cesar the 
things that were Ceesar’s, and to God the things that 
wereGod's,”’ (Cheers.) Nor would eee See 
personal pictures only : it would also have historical 
subjects, one of which Sir Charles Reed had pur- 
chased ten years ago, and kept it till now, when it 
had been sent to the hall. (Cheers) There was 
an enthusiastic English artist in Exeter, with a 
German name which he (Mr. Wilson) could not 
pronounce, who, like Sir Walter Scott's Old Mor- 
tality,” went about among churchyards restoring 
the gravestones of the Covenanters, had gone to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and many other 9 
looking up and copying portraits of Puritan 
ministers, a large co on of which would be 
ready for examination in the autumn at the meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
This done, and their library well stocked with 
they would have both a name and a history 
which, while it represented the past, would be 
handed down to the future as a legacy of principle 
and character worthy of the denomination, and 
fitted to stimulate those who would rise up as 
their successors to carry forward the Christian work 
of God for England and for the world. (Cheers.) 
Mr, James Spicer : My Christian friends, in the 
order of the proceedings it has fallen to my lot, as 
the representative of subscribers to the Mills 
Portrait Fund, to to him the beautiful and 
life-like portrait of him in your presence this morn- 
ing. Before I do so 1 wish to state some few facts 
ich I think will show you bow appropriate it is 
that this thing should be done. As you have heard, 
it origi in the Home Missionary Committee. 
Those gentlemen who had had the opportunity for 
many. years of witnessing the noble conduct, the 
untiring zeal and energy, of Mr. Morley upon the 
business of Home Missions, felt that they should 
like to have a fitting memorial to hand down to 
jerations of one to whom the society was 
80 y indebted, and who was so entirely worthy 
of all the honour which it was {possible for us to 
bestow. With regard to Mr. Mills, Mr. Wilson, 
after this was done, called upon me and told me, 
and I ventured to suggest that as et Sen was 
to be hung up in the Library of this Memorial Hall 
it would be equally fitting that we should have the 
portrait of a gentleman to whom we were so largely 
indebted for the erection of this building as was 
Mr. Mills. He concurred in that suggestion, and 
as we were just going to hold the autumnal meet- 
ing at Swansea, it was proposed that a meetin 
should be called of the subscribers to the Memoria 
Hall, and that the matter should be submitted to 
them. They held a meeting in the month of October, 
1871, and advantage was taken of the occasion to 
convene a meeting of the friends and subscribers to 
the Morley portrait fund, and at that meeting a re- 
solution was passed that Mr. Remington Mills should 
be requested to sit for his portrait, as a companion 
picture tothe portrait of Mr. Morley, and that both 
should be placed in the library of the building. 
That proposal was adopted, and myself and Mr. 
Spence were appointed treasurers, and it was ar- 
ranged that a circular should be sent out, calling 
„ attention to the deep practical interest that 
r. Mills had taken in the ereotion of the Memorial 
Hall, and, secondly, his 1 faithful adherence 
to the great e with the Hall was intended 
to perpetuate, and his unswerving fidelity to the Con- 
1 iu, the n 2 with a heart 
res oame oture was entru 
to Mr. Wells, Royal Academican, to paint, and it 
is now before you. It does honour to. the artist, 
and will hand down to ity a beautiful repre- 
sentation of our friend. nerally, let me say that 
I do not think, asa rule, that we do half enough 
honour to our own men. If anything is done by a 
Nonconformist, it is often pooh-poohed. I rejoice 
this morning that we are turning over a new leaf. 
A word or two with regard to Mr. Mills. Mr. 
Mills very early decided to be a Nonconformist, 
and consistently with his character, he early began 


| to take an interest in political matters. He was a 


member of the Committee of Deputies which 
at that time was a very important body, 
and did great service to onconformists. 
Mr. Mills’s qualities were discussed, and he 
was elected as chairman, a situation which he 
held for some thirty years. At the time that office 


was not a sinecure, because they were con- 


— 
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stantly obli 
the State Church were constantly endeavouring to- 
make encroachments on our rights, and it required 
unceasin 
on the 
those measures, and they were successful in doing 
so. Mr. Mills did us all this service, and then he. 
got into Parliament. I cannot say in his presence 
allthat I should like to say. A bill was introduced 
by Lord Palmerston for building new churches, and 
Mr. Mills op 
his forces defeated it. 
mitted himself to the promise that nothing 
should be done to increase the power of the State 
Church until church-rates had been abolished, and 
Mr. Mills firmly held him to that promise, and at- 
length compelled the Government to withdraw the 
bill. Then 
there was an annual vote of £40, 
new episcopal churches in Canada, Mr. Mille 
op it, and at length msde the Government so 
ashamed of it that they withdrew the vote. Another 
— Pp 2 Mr. Mills did was to — a * to 
repeal the Act granting state pay to bishops, archdea- 
cons, and other desteabeation\ bot 


to be on the watch. The friends of 


watchfulness on the part of our friends 
mmittee of Deputies, in order to defeat 


it, and by adroit management of 
Sir. George Grey had com - 


ere was another very important matter: 


for building 


es in Her Majesty’s 
West India ions, This amounted to £20,000 a 
year. He got the Government to adopt this bill, and 
they took it up next year and carried it, but. 
certain annuities, life interests, were preserved, 
some of which are still existing. Well, to have 
accomplished those three measures is no small 
achievement. Then he devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to the matter of Lady Hewley’s 
Charity, by which that matter was carried into a 
court of law, Then there are his services as a friend 
of education. Mr. Mills was early connected with 
our Orphan. Working School, a school founded by 
Protestant Dissenters and maintained by Protestant 
Dissenters for many years. He was treasurer of 
that school and was the main instrument in secu- 
ing the noble site we have at Haverstock-hill, 
— he has given every facility for its ment. 
and extension and it is now a magnificent institu- 
tion. Then I recollect more than thirty years ago 
seeing Mr. Mille at the meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society, at which the Duke of 
Sussex was in the chair, and Lord Brougham and 
Lord Russell and other distinguished men were 
present, in order to found the normal schools of 
that society by which school-teachers have been 
trained to supply the elementary schools, and I 
well recollect my young friend, as he was then, 
standing up and taking a share in the discussion 
going on on that occasion, and giving his assistance 
to that projeot. Then we know that with 
to our own educational schemes he has always been 
ready at the proper time to afford assistance. 
Another thing to which I wish to call attention is 
that he is a consistent Nonconformist. He was a 
son of a wealthy Churchman, and he has 
stuck to us steadily; and wherever. he has 
ethers has been no mistake that this was Mr. 
ills the Dissenter. Whoever else might be false, 
he was true to Dissent as the needle is to the pole. 
And he is a generous Dissenter. God has entrusted 
our friend with large wealth, and he dis it 
on principle, and consistently. Those who know 
him, know that he does not — that feeling into 
matters which some of us would like to see, but 
still he does the thing wisely, and he does it on 
principle. He opens a sort of ledger account with 
the cause of Christianity, and this I am able to state 
from experience. Many years ago I had occasion 
to apply to him to assist me in an object I was then 
prosecuting. He considered for a moment or two, 
and then said, Well, I am just about making up 
my account, and if there is any balance I will make 
you adonation.” He did make up his account, and 
it was in my favour, and I had a very handsome 
donation. (Cheers.) Well, I say I do not care 
how a man gives so that he does give, Mr. Mills 
makes his own selection of objects, and we are all 
bound to do so; itis our duty. One does it one 
way and another the other way. With regard to 
his Christian character, we all know that we cannot 
value it too highly. I now, Mr. present 
this portrait to you on behalf of the subscribers, 
thanking you ou their behalf for the great services 
me have rendered to Nonconformists, and particu 
ly in connection with this building. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. Dr. Rexs, of Swansea, said he had 
— gy a day longer in London than he intended, in 
order to be present at this interesting meeting. He 
felt that that spot was a ees it was as he 
believed the very site of the old t Prison, pain- 
fully known to all Welshmen as well as Englishmen. 
There were some remarkable recollections connected 
with that place. In that 188 a great Welsb 
evangelist spent some year of his life, and there he 
died, and on the morning of his death some one 
informed Charles II. that Vavasour Powell had got 
his liberty. ‘*‘ Who gave him his liberty?” asked 
Charles, and the reply was, ‘‘A greater king than 
yous Majesty.” He thanked them for erecting this 
uilding on the spot which witnessed the sufferings, 
the heroism, and the good deeds of Nonconformists— 
of their own forefathers. And in the name of the 
Welsh nation he thanked Mr. Morley for the good 
deeds he had done for them. As was said of one 
of old, He —— our a and — built us > 
> e”—(cheers and laughter) but they could 
9 that he had built them — na- 
gogues. (Hear, hear.) He rejoiced to see these 
splendid portraits, but he trusted they would be 
useless for many years in the presence of the living 
characters. 
The CHAIRMAN said he remembered coming up 


with his father to see some Yorkshiremen who were 
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imprisoned in Fleet Prison, and also seeing men 
who had been some ten, some twenty, and some 
even thirty years incarcerated there. 

Mr. W. Spicer said: At the request of the Home 
Missionary Society I have undertaken the duty of 
presenting to you, Mr. Morley, the beautiful por- 
trait which you now see before you, and to present 
to you this address :— 

TO SAMUEL MORLEY, ESQ., M. p. 

Dear Sir,—When the Congregational Memorial 
Hall and Library were 2 and a collection of 
portraits of leading members of the body proposed, the 
committee of the Home Missionary Society resolved 
ce that their respected treasurer. Samuel Morley, Esq , 
M.P., should be requested to allow his portrait to be 
taken by some eminent artist, and placed in the hall.“ 

When this. became known, friends not connected 
with the society expressed a desire to unite in the sub- 
scription, and the basis of the scheme was thus 
enlarged. To enable the poorest as well as the richest 
mem of the body to participate in the gratification 
of doing this work, the subscription was limited to 
very small sums, and the portrait, which has been 
painted by A. Wells, Esq., R. A., may truly be said to 
represent the affectionate regard of all the churches in 
the denomination. 


To-day that portrait is presented, and the committee 
of management. feel that they cannot do better in re- 
questing you to accept the gif than quote the words 
of the resolution, on which the proposal was first based 
—namely, that it may be hung in the hall or library as 
a memorial of the gratitude which the subscribers feel 
to yourself for the distinguished services you have been 
enabled to render to the interests of religious freedom, 
— 232 aggression, and the cause of home evange- 
ication. 

1 our Heavenly Father may be pleased to 
continue His care of you and yours, and that your life 
may be long spared to promote the welfare of the 

eemers Kingdom, we are on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, 

ö W. R. Spicer, Chairman. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the important ser- 
vices a have rendered to the cause of home 
evangelisation and Christian aggression. This por- 
trait is presented, I need scarcely say, not as an 
acknowledgment of those services, but as an expres- 
sion of that deep respect which has led to the desire 
that our children in time to come may be able to look 
upon a well-executed likeness of one who has 
attracted to himself in a greater degree than most 
men the sincere admiration and attachment of a 
large portion of the Church of Christ. I must add 
my personal testimony to the great sacrifice of time 
and labour that you have made in the interest 
of home missions. You have travelled to many 
counties in furtherance of that object. In con- 
clusion, I can only commend you and yours to the 
care of our Heavenly Father, and pray that your 
life may long be spared to promote the welfare of 
Christ’s kingdom. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. F. Wrru said, associated as he had been 
with his friend Mr. W. be me in getting up this 
testimonial, he might be allowed to say afew words 
in reference to it, but he found it not easy to say 
even a few words of laudation without degeneratin 
into adulation, and saying things which woul 
wound the just susceptibilities of the person he ad- 
dressed. Why was it that they sought to do honour 
to Mr. Morley—for he represented that side of the 
table—why was it that they wished to express their 

titude and esteem to him, looking at him as a 
hristian citizen-and a man of business? Well, 
they all knew that business, especially in the large 
way that Mr. Morley carried it on, was a source of 
profit; but they also knew thot money-giving did 
not always follow money-getting, and that very 
often in large houses of business the persons em- 
a fa were very little cared for as to their moral 
an 128 condition. But he did not think they 
found that in their friend, who might be regarded 
as a model man of business. But with re to 
the Home Missionary Society, which been 
specifically alluded to, he knew that Mr. Morley 
had given hundreds — nay thousands — to it. 
For many years he persisted in refusing to enter 
the oe 2 8 9 h he h a 
opportunity for doing sv. He thought his duty la 
in another direction, but for — aw he 
had been a member of Parliament; and had fought 
under the banner of his party, while he had not 
been ashamed to assert his independence of party 
when he thought it right to do so. With regard to 
the destination of the its there was no more 
fitting place than the Library Hall of this building. 
There they would be surrounded by the portraits 
of saintly men long gathered to their fathers, who 
suffered for conscience’ sake, and who were 
martyrs to their cause. Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Mills had not had the honour of being martyrs to 
their cause, but they Had the testimony of their 
conscience and the assurance of God that they had 
lived and worked and laboured for Christ’s sake. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. A. Hannay said the only claim that 
he might have to take part in the proceedings of 
the morning was official rather than personal. As 
the secretary of the ee te nion of Eng- 
land and Wales, he was the servant of the servants 
of the churches, and though it was no part of the 
somewhat indefinite instructions under which he 
held office that he should represent his brethren 
on festal and memorial, or on controversial occa- 
sions, yet there were occasions, and he believed 
this was one, on which he was sure they would 
wish him to be the interpreter of their common 
sentiment. They lacked somewhat of an ésprit de 
corps as a denomination, and there were some diffe- 
rences among them, but, underlying these diffe- 
rences, there was a generous appreciation of the 


own al convictions had served Christ and 
their fellow-men in their generation, and he believed 
that if the Congregational body had to nomi- 
nate among their number two men whom they 
would delight to honour, those two men would, in 
all likelihood, be their friends Mr. Mills and Mr. 
Morley. ae rcp He might say with regard to 
the library, which was as yet a poor thing, and not 
worthy of them, that they were about to have a 
considerable addition from the library of the late 
Joshua Wilson. But even then it would not rise 
to the position that it ought to occupy, and he took 
the opportunity of saying that a great service would 
be rendered to Congregationalism if some benevolent 

ntleman should, either by donation or bequest, 

eave a considerable endowment for that library, 

for its increase and maintenance in years to come. 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that they repudiated en- 
dowments for the support of the ministry, but 
there were certain things for which he believed 
they were needed, ani a library was one of them. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Joshua HARRISON, who was next called 
upon, said he was very glad to address them. If 
there was a third y whom they should de- 
light to honour, he thought they would all say let 
it be John Crossley. But he did not suppose he 
should have been chosen to speak that day if it had 
not been for more than thirty years honoured by the 
friendship of Mr. Samuel Morley. He remembered 
an old friend of his, a somewhat odd man, on the 
Stock Exchange, who used to say, ‘‘I never give 
my full confidence to any business man, unless I 
know what stock he has come from ; unless I knew 
his father to be a man of repute, I cannot put m 
trust in him.” Well, they all knew the stoc 
Mr. Morley had come from, and one reason why he 
had prospered in the world was that he honoured 
his father and mother. It was not a difficult thing 
to honour Mr. and Mrs. Morley. He knew them 
well in his youth and in times of great sorrow, and 
he could never forget their noble generosity and 


| men who, according to their own lights and their 


— 


tant acquaintance with Mr. Mills, but since I have 
known anything of religious life I have always 
found his name associated with all enterprises of 
religion and philanthropy in our midst. Bat I 
have had the great pleasure of knowing Mr. Morley 
and have enjoyed his friendship for many years 
t, and I do not know how many times I here 
ad the honour of accompanying Mr. Morley to my 
native country, always with a view of endeavour- 
ing to do something for the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of the inhabitants of the Principality. 
Sometimes it has been the cause of popular education 
sometimes it has been to promote the establishment 
of English places of worship, sometimes it has 
been to help in the foundation of a Welsh university, 
sometimes at the = of a new college for 
the training of —— men for the university; some- 
times for the formation of a fund to succour poor 
people who had been cast out of their holdings by 
political persecution. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Morley 
always helped with his wise counsel, with his 
enerous sympathy, with his bountiful liberalityg 
Well, I had very little to give except my warm 
heart and my dual tongue a my 
friend and my countrymen. I have had the 
misfortune once or twice to differ from my 
hon. friend, and then he has been always in 
the wrong — (laughter) — but that never cast 
even a shadow on our friendship, for 1 
respected thoroughly his motives, as he no 
doubt respected mine. I believe he was pro 
on all occasions—‘‘for e’en his ailings lean to- 
virtue’s side — by kind and generous motives, and 
an unwillingness to wound opponents, and so on. 
But I always find that even opponents respect you 
none the le3s for being firm and staunch to your 
own principles. I remember Mr. Binney once, in 
that pleasant humour in which he sometimes in- 
dulged, saying of himself that he had received the 
three greatest honours which it was in the power 
of his denomination to confer upon any one. He 
had preached the missionary sermon at Surrey 


their deep earnest piety. He co say a great 
deal about Mr. Morley as a personal friend, but it 
was very difficult to speak in a man's presence, espe- 
cially when you had been very intimate with him, 
and honoured him as a friend. Those, who 200 
years ago were ejected from the Church of England 
were men of a remarkable order. They were men 
who were worms to suffer for their principles, and 
they represented the brightest form of religion of 
the day. In our day we had not to suffer for our 
opinions and convictions. He believed that Mr. 
Morley was a man representative of the spirit of the 
charch of ye present day * was a spirit of great 
activity, of great energy, of great aggressive power 
and 3 He com not merely — 9 his 
money, that was a great deal to do, and he had 
done it with great bountifulness, but he had thrown 
into the work personal influence and activity. (Ap- 
lause.) 

. The Rev. Dr. ALLON said he had no such dis- 
tinctive claim to address them as the last speaker 
had, but there was one thing he should like to say, 

and that was that the feeling which had prompted 
these testimonials of respect to their two friends 
extended far beyond the Home Missionary Society 
and the Memorial Hall. One thing that was pro- 

minent with their two friends was their simple, 

godly fidelity. Their wealth had not corrupted 

them, and they had resisted those temptations that 
were common to all forms of ascendancy, and no 
form of ascendancy was more calculated to test a 
man than the ascendancy of wealth. It was a great 
gratification to see men using the distinctive gifts 
with which God had endowed them with such 
fidelity. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. RALEIGH was the next speaker. 
He said he was glad that the first transaction of the 
kind that had taken within those walls con- 
cerned two laymen. Now, in their historical times 
it would be found that the great men were mostly, 
if not altogether, ministers. (Cheers, and laughter.) 
It was not that respectable lay men did not exist, 
but those former ages were so dark that men did 
not see them. Now, he knew nothing about the 

ictures, except that they appeared good pictures, 

ut he protested against pigmies being allowed to 
enter that hall, and he remembered that when they 
had got his picture and Dr. Mellor’s, Dr. Mellor 
said to him, We must not allow this thing to go 
too far.” (Laughter.) He quite agreed with him. 
They both felt that the line must be drawn some- 
where, and that it was most properly drawn just 
beneath them. (Laughter.) Indeed heshould draw 
it before he got to his own name, and say until he 
did something better he ought not to be admitted 
among the great ones. He was glad that these 
portraits were the portraits of two laymen, and he 
was glad that those two laymen did not agree in 


of thought. (Cheers.) | 

Mr. RIcHARD, M. P., who was next called upon, 
said: I accepted with very great pleasure the in- 
vitation to be present here this morning, and all 
the more readily because I had the comfortable as- 
surance that for once I should enjoy the rare 
luxury of silence so far as I was concerned. But 
yesterday evening, as I was busily engaged in pre- 
Paus goed report for the annual meeting of the 

eace Society, I received a note from my friend 
Mr. Wilson, saying that owing to a severe domestic 
calamity of one of our Welsh friends, it was neces- 
sary for me to say something to you to-day; but 
when I heard the chairman call on Dr. Rees this 
morning, I said to myself, ‘‘Surely the bitterness 
| of death is past.” (Laughter.) I have only a dis- 


all things, and that they represented different types 


Chapel ; he had been the chairman of the Congregs- 
tional — and he wd had his 1 — — — 
Evangelical Magazine. plause an ‘ 
That third great honoar has conferred on 

of our denomination, but I wy Sn that hencefo 

the great object will be to have a place for one’s 
portrait in the Library Hall of this building. 
(Applause. ) 

1 e CHAIRMAN : I have now the intense pleasure 
in-asking Mr. Mills to address you, and I hope you~ 
stand up to receive him. (The meeting rose at 
once — 4 warmly applauded.) 


Mr. J. R. Mrs: For the first time in + he I. 
have been called to stand up ip a meeting like this 
to return my thanks for the * honour you have 
done me. I feel that little 1 have been able to do, 
much less than might have been required of me, I! 
owe in a great measure to my parents. Mr. Spicer. 
has brought to my recollection the fact that the 
mother of each of us were associated in the same 
church, Weigh House, for many years, and I 
believe that two more estimable o ters never 
lived. The fact is, ~~ father was a Churchman, 
and he lived in times when Evangelical Churchman- - 
ship was a very rare thing. He, with my mother, 
worshipped in a Dissenting congregation, and she 
worshipped with him in an Evangelical church. So 
far as my own affairs are concerned, I have to thank 
God for having enabled me to do the very little that 
I have done. But I have had the satisfaction: of 
seeing the word of God prosper. Things are very 
different now from what they were in the times. 
that I can recollect. When I was thirteen years old 
Lord Sidmouth introduced a bill into the — of 
Lords to eradicate dissent. That bill 
that all the students for the ministry should be 
examined by the justices at quarter sessions— 
(laughter)—and I remember when I was at school 
Dr. Harris coming down one Sunday morning with 
the draft of a petition to the House of Lords against 
that bill, which was to be read a second time 
on the Monday afternoon, and that i 
had to be signed immediately. John Wilks's 
energy produced a flood of titions that 
actually frightened Lord Sidmou When the 
House of Lords met they were up to their knees in 
petitions. Lord Liverpool had just succeeded to- 
office, Mr. Perceval’s death had left the place 
vacant, and this storm he thought was so alarming: 
that he dropped the bill. Everybody knows that. 
the Dissenting ministers of London went to the. 
Archbishop of Canterbury to obtain his assistance. 
The fact is, they were thoroughly alarmed. From that. 
day to this I have been a Protestant Dissenter, but I 
have been on good terms with many members of the 
Church Establishment. My friend Mr. Spicer has 
told you of some things I had the means of doing 
when I was in Parliament. Part of the history is 
rather singular. The bill that I brought in to 
abolish the West Indian Establishment was when 
the Duke of Buckingham was Secretary of the 
Colonies, and Mr. Adderley came to me and said it 
was inconvenient — 1 5 2 the bill, oe 
they quite approved of it, and he é 
—— it. 1 would not at e to 
that. He afterwards sent for me to a committee of 
the House of Commons, where the late Secretary 
for War, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Forster were, and 
tried to induce me to give up the bill. Well,” I 
said, “ you say you quite approve of the bill. It 
does not signify whether it is done this session 
or next. If you say you will bring in a bill next 
session I will withdraw this.” e fact was, I 
knew very well that in 1822 in the House of 
Commons I had very little chance of carrying it 
gainst the Government, and I thought I was 
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during the year, The agency was stated to con- 
. | sist of 120 home. mission pastors, with 87 evange- 


to the great centres of population at home, as well 


and | about a critical 
hindrances 
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nally to such men. I may, how- 
of one of the 


ship and whose character was of 
tance to my own spiritual life. 1 
express my gratitude to the friends who were 
moved to take this step. I am happy to take it as 
an evidence on your part of friendship and of confi- 
dence, and I trast that if God spares my life it will 
serve as. a stimulus to more exertion on my part. 
Let us all as far as God will enable us work together 
oe to shoulder agains — the ee ener 
ignorance, irreligion, ain by which we are 
surrounded. (Loud applause. ) 
The Rev. A. THomson, M. A., chairman of the 
| Union, then that the best 


his conduct in the chair. 


e Rev. Dr. PARKER 2 seconded the | Pe 


| Agee fb he 7 1 a oe 
deepest obligations to Mr. or aid an 

— and for various vA He did not 
know so much about Mr. Mills, and had never had 
the pleasure of an introduction to him, but he 
knew that he had helped the cause, and — 
he was at that moment 2 . owfar. 
he was going to help him. (Laughter.) 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and the 
company then dispersed. e 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Tuesday dvening, May 11, in the Memorial Hall; 
Mr. S. Morley, M. P., in the chair. There was a 
large attendance, After the singing of a hymn, 
the Rev. Dr. Morton offered prayer. 

The Rev. J. H. Wirson, the Secretary, read the 
fifty-sixth annual report, which stated that the 
work of the society had been unusually prosperous 


lists, who had preached the Gospel and visited from 
house to house among 900 villages, &c., containing 
a population of 750,000 souls. These home mission 
pastors and the evangelists had been helped in their 
work by 270 voluntary lay preachers, 2,600 Sunday- 
school teachers and district visitors, who, with the 


| agents, had sold 2,000 Bibles and distributed | constitute 


240,000 of tracts the gifts of the Religious Tract 
Society, About a thousand members had been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the mission churclies 
during the year—most of them from amongst the 
young—mavy of whom will no doubt find their way 


as to new fields opening for them in other lands. A 
number of extracts were given from the letters of 
the various-agents, showing the work done at the 
stations, and the evident adaptation of the present 
agency for the promotion of home evangelisation. 
At one of the stations in Wilts, it was stated 
that there had been a remarkable manifes- 
tation of spiritual quickening, There was a similar 
report from Dorset, one home missionary reporting 
the doubling of the members. A Somerset mission 


of 


enness, the ment of part of the labourers’ 
wages in nF 4 Ritualistve and the 
wealthy squires who back them up—the latter in 
3 ——— and ehjesting to Bouse on 


is of the meeting be given to Mr. Crossley for | Saum 


and | and the toiling 


ministers and people, and that Dr. McAuslane and 
Dr. Parker had promised similar help. Such visits 


Time | would be invaluable in the rural districts, (Cheers, ) 


The treasurer’s report showed a total income of 
4.512. Is. 9d., and an expenditure of 4,544/, 14s, 3d. 
The CHAIRMAN, in his opening speech, said he 
much doubted whether Christian effort was really 
keeping pace with the — He had had 
opportunities within the last year or two of making 
himself acquainted with the difficulties which 
country ministers had to contend with in districts 
of the country where Church interests were strong, 
and where the laity were weak, and thought that 
on occasions like the present they should express 
their cordial sympathy with their brethren, and 
alvocate the increase of evangelists, whose value 
was every day more apparent. Referring to the 
work of the American Evangelists in London, who 
were lifting multitudes of men and women into a 
higher life, he strongly hoped they might reach 
the masses of the people through the Christians 
of London being stirred up to a sense of 
the privilege as well as obligation which attached 
to their position as Christians. Without dispara- 
ging the pulpit, he thought their ministers might 
in from this movement many wise suggestions, 
which would strengthen their hands. He rejoiced 
rsonally in being mixed up with it—(cheers)—for 
it was the most real thing he had ever known. They 
wanted it in the country, and much in London, 
and he was told that in Sheffield they were devising 
new schemes, There was more religious life than 
when Messrs. Moody and Sankey were there. 
Their churches needed to get more voluntary agency 
at work. The people needed to be reached by the 
friendly approach of those interested in them, and 
the plan adopted by their evangelists was that of 
going from cot to eottage, getting into personal 
conversation wit : 1 — * * — 
cottages as t 0 unity. was wonder- 
ful how — ow 22 to offer the convenience 
of their little homes for the gathering of a few of 
their neighbours. Their eighty-seven evangelists 
ought to be at least doubled, and he confidently asked 
those who were able to increase their contributions 
to do so, that they might largely increase the work 
they were — There was the spread of Ritual - 
ism on the one hand, and of infidelity on the other 
—and the latter was more dangerous than the 
former, because he did not believe the English 
ple would long submit to the millinery and tom- 
— of Ritualism. There was, however, great 
danger in the insidious endeavours to u ine 
the faith of the people, and great need of deter- 
mined action to endeavour to rescue the people from 
attempts being made so grievously to mislead them. 


The Rev. Dr. Parker moved the first resolu- 
tion :— 
Ar circulated. That 
devout — — are due 


to 
crowned the labours 


read.] 

He said that there was a great desire to raise the 
incomes of their ministers to a reasonable minimum, 
and that a deal more should be done to 
Christianise England ; and he would ask whether 
there was not in that society the framework and 
outline of a much greater institution than itself 
which might be wrought up to all that was required 
for the thorough accomplishment of these two ob- 
jects. If they would supply the income he was 
sure the administrative ability of the society would 
be equal to all the exigencies of the situation. But 
if they had not the income he would tell them how 
to get it—(Hear, hear)—for every soul to feel the 
principle and the nsibility of individaal 
stewardship to the one Lord aad Sovereign of the 
Church. The Christian Church ought never to 
meet, in his opinion, without the worship of givin 
accompanying the worship of getting. He woul 
urge that every 2 morning and evening some- 
| thing should be done for the cause of Christ that 

all-inclusive cause in which the man had a 
share, and the sick child, and the far-away villager 
pastor—and all causes that came 
under the wide designation of Christian charity. 
This doctrine he had personally and pastorally en- 
deavoured to carry out. (Hear, hear. They never 
met in their church without taking an offering for 
Christ, and the church was not empty. If the 
ministers acted their best for the peop „the people 
would respond ; if they constantly lived for them, 
in every prayer offered and sermon delivered ; 
if they preached with every limb, with the whole 
man—body, spirit—the people would 
knew what they were doing ; and they were not— 
he bore this testimony gladly and emphaticall y— 
slow to recognise any effort put forth on their be- 
half. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. B. Hearn, M. A., in seconding the 
resolution, said that having that morning received 
the honour of his life, the right hand of 
fellowship from the Chairman of the Congregational 
Uniou—(applause)—it was to him a great happiness 


a ee oe oe Sb ve same 
ont behalf of the 


day to it only a few feeble 
words of their i 


This ted the : ot thes 
: cause very life of their 
F able to manifest a home 
missionary activity, it would be simply said of them 
ee tolerated sect. The more 
they did in the work of evangelisation the more 
would they prepare the way for the time when they 
realise a free church in a free state. 


) on. ges He believed this might be done if they 
only in the 


approach it large and liberal 
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spirit that their chairman had referred to. They 
had heard from two or three, whose gift was that 
of speaking, that they had willingly offered them- 
selves for the service of the Lord in country work. 
He could only say to the secretary, if he would 
accept any small service in that way on his part, 
he humbly offered it. (Applause.) As, of course, 
he was going to school in Congregationalism, he had 
better go to school at once, and if he was sent to a 
dame’s school in a village, he should be happy if he 
could earn his promotion in that way. (Cheers and 
laughter. ) : 
he Rev. W. M. Sratiam, of Hull, was the next 
speaker, and he gave a striking picture of the pro- 
gress and evils of Ritualism in the rural districts, 
and if it were not counteracted they would ere long 
see a bastard Popery finding its home throughout 
our fatherland. he heart of Ritualism was the 
altar and the Real Presence,” and when they had 
an altar, a priest, and a sacrifice, they had a religion 
opposed tothe Gospel of Christ. (Cheers.) he 
evidences of the progress of this injurious system 
in the rural parishes was the use of its symbols 
the short surplice, the back to the people, the east- 
ward position, the stone altar in place of the com- 
munion table, the greater eanctity given to the place 
where the priest performs these sacerdotal offices, 
the revolution in, rather than the renovation of, 
the church edifices. There was no remedy for this 
but the faithful preaching of the Gospel. He did 
not think infidelity prevailed much in the country 
districts—that was chiefly limited to large towns— 
but real Romanism was making way there. It was 
fashionable, was often patronised by the squire, and 
was a hard thing for their country ministry to fight 
ainst. He felt it wus a sin and shame in the face 
of what was called a Protestant Church that these 
things should go on under its egis, sanctioned by 
its authority and aided by its funds. The re- 
vived spirit of Sacerdotalism meant this 
the revived spirit of persecution against 
Evangelicalism and against the truth of 
the living God. (Cheers.) To meet this 
evil in the villages, their best men were needed— 
the men who are able to carry this grand old 
Gospel, which was the power of God unto salva- 
tion, to the hearts and consciences of the villages of 
England, and to let them see that if the patronage 
of those at home was against them, there were 
hundreds in our towns and cities who were not 
isolated Methodists, Congregationalists, or Baptists, 
but that the Evangelical church was calling her 
soldiers into phalanx, and going back to try and 
hold the positions which their fathers fought for in 
the good days of old. (Loud cheers.) : 
The Rev. R. Hamuiron, of Brighton, spoke on 
„Home Mission Work in the Counties,” Although 
he was a firm Congregationalist, still, if the Gospel 
were preached in the county of Sussex in many of 
the towns, and vi aud hamlets by Episco- 
palians, if it were truly and earnestly „ he 
shouldalittle hesitate togo and occupy p already 
filled. Bat it was not preached, (Hear, hear.) Un- 
fortunately there was another Gospel which was not 
another Gospel, and he believed with former speakers 
that there was an immense amount of Romanising 
teaching throughout the whole of the country, espe- 
cially at Brighton, where these things were driving 
intelligent men into infidelity. Such matters ought to 
bo brought 2 before their friends, and he 
believed they would liberally help that society in 
counteracting Ritualism. A huge building had 
been erected close to his own chapel at 1 * 
and the five or six curates connected with this, as 
the Rock had called it, huge mass - house, busied 
themselves to teach very extensively that he (Mr. 
Hamilton) was no authorised preacher of the 
Gospel, and that they were in the true line of the 
apostolic succession. As one means for supporting 
society, fourteen years ago they established a 
Juvenile Homeand Foreign Missionary Societyin con- 
nection with London-road Chapel, its object being to 
raise by means of weekiy subscriptioas 1001. 
or more per annum, to be equally divided between 
the Sussex Heme Mission and the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Though they had never reached 
the amount at which they aimed, the total amount 
raised by the society in fourteen years had been 
832“. 148. 2d., or an average of 59/. 9s. 7d. per 
annum. He commended the adoption of some such 
plan to the attention of others, and prayed that 
there might be no lack of enthusiasm, such as the 
case demanded and deserved, in sustaining this 
excellent society. (Applause.) 
A Dr. — — 43 spoke on the 
iritual wants o ish-speaking i 
in Wales Within the last fifteen years the Con 
gational body in G i 
eighty-one 


sums raised for ! in 
one county was less than 154,000/. (Loud 
applause.) A ing ion of these chapels were 
built exclusively for the use of the English-speaking 
population but still there was more to 
occupy. They had a society co-operating with the 
Home Missionary in supportin 

preaching in Wales, and that society derived the 
principal part of the income raised in Wales from 
the strike districts ; he therefore feared its resources 
would be sadly reduced this year. However, with 


the co-operation of the Home Missionary Society, 
they hoped to succeed and 22 till at last 
the English ion should be found to be as 
po go as ) 5 Pre ing 


sine babe bails Le 


g English | A 
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MAGNETISM. 


DARLOW & COS 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS 


AND 


IMPROVED INVENTIONS. 


FTER TWENTY YEARS of experimental 
life, aud the expenditure of many Thousands of 
ounds, in perfecting a system of Curative Magnetism, 
Messrs. Darlow & Co. were enabled to introduce to public 
notice their now universally known and appreciated 


Flexible Magnetine Appliances, 


Patented in 1873 as an improvement upon a previous 
invention patented by them in 1866. 


tual for relief and cure in cases of Spinal Derange- 

ment, Liver, Kidney, Heart, Lung, Throat, and Chest 

Complaints, Dyspepsia, Hernia, Gout, Sciatica, Asthma, 

— and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 
ections. 


MAGNETINE is the only Original MODERN IN. 

VENTION in Curative Magnetism, and the only really 

Flexible, Elastic, and Permanent Magnet in existence, 

— * protected by letters patent, cannet be 
tated. 


Attention is called to the Fact that other persons, trading 
upon the merits of Messrs. Darlow’s Appliances, and acting 
upon information obtained while in Messrs. Darlow's employ, 
are endeavouring to obtain notoriety by statements 1 
ing certain pretended inventions and improvementa, and have 
artfully endeavoured to copy the appliances of Messrs. Darlow, 
with regard both to shape, 4 , and colour, in their out- 
ward appearance, as also in appropriating the names of 
articles as originally introduced by Messrs, Darlow aud Co. 
for their inventions. | 
With reference to these so-called inventions (?) it should be 
stated that, instead of being modern in their character, they 
are but the resuscitation of an invention pſtented by another 
twenty-five years ago, and which, for curative purposes, are 
inferior to the Second Quality Articles of Messrs. Darlow 
and Co., vended at one-half the price. b 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. are honoured by the patronage 
of hundreds of the highest families in the — 
ing Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty's Honse- 
hold, bers of both Houses of the Legislature, Gentle- 
men of the and other learned Professions, Officers in 
the Army and Navy, Clergymen of all denominations, 
Bankers, Merchants, &c., whose written testimonies of the 
benefits derived from the use of the Magnetine Appliances 
are in the possession of Méssrs. Darlow and Co. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
rom GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., K. b., K. R. C. s. x. 


F. W. Dartow, Eeq. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used 

Appliances pretty my practice, and in 

42 le, and 

inventions of the which I have 


In the ) 

qualified testimony > 
I remain, : 

GARTH WILKINSON, M.D., 2.0.82. 


ä—NZDuy1 tee se a 


From RICHARD c. SHETTLE, d., K. 5. 


Ge I have given the Appliances a 
NTLEMEN,— ven asome--. 
whit extended trial in ene private practice 
and t have much geen in stating that as far as it is 
seen marked from — eff B 
vo been princi- 
pany 4 — of the nervous 1 — and even in severe 


RIC , 0. SHETTI E 1 
To Darlow and Co. | 1 


GrrrLxunX.—In to rr. 
1 t 
the . I tnined trees you have given 
satisfaction in every instance. I value them highly as a 
therapeutic agent, believe that a more extended use o 


Tours truly, 
J. DOBSON, M. D., F.A.8. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 2 FAS 


From M. C. SOUTTER, Esq., MR. C. S., Eng. be. 
8, Cumberland - terrace, -park, . 
March 29, 1875. 


service in cases of whooping 
. 14 2 ae aioe eee ; 
that'd ubindsl dlstgdeot, cach Gs Maguction hag tatt the 


Darlow and Co. 


Illustrated Pamphlets Post Free from 
DARLOW & C0. , 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, w. 6. 443, 


| OPPOSITE ‘STATION. 
Ornos Hovrs, 10 Ti, 5; Sarurpays, 10 Tix 3. 


0 


The MAGNETINE Appliances have been most effec- 


2 —— . * “ — ee hl hn 
* * —— a we — 1 2 4 - 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


May 19, 1875. 
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E he Religions Truct Rociety. 
MISSION ARY EXPENDITURE OF THE YEAR 


Ending March 31, 1875. 


Ge EEN . 4 l. 250 0 0 

820 11 4 | Grants of Printing Paper to india, de. at 
6% 6 9 OU oc bete 1785 10 4 
678 8 8 Casts of Engravings .............0.cc00ses00 130 7 9 
2,256 1 3 Grants of Publications to Foreiga 
167 18 3 Countries and Colonſes . . 2.174 18 19 
, 245 18 0 Charges of Freight, ce... ‘34218 1 
i 0» Home Grants to Great Britain and Ireland 16,363 8 2 

115 4 
760 5 8 £28,828 7 7 
* ° 0 


a payments other large sums ‘hare denn voted during the year, for 


entitled to porches any of the Society's Publications 0. 
are en any of the 8 ons at a 
and Contributions of all ‘kinds are — devoted to the 


Sinoe the . t of £1 
teen of . 


| — of 26 2 
Borns Association den — d: Rev. E. Cr WIILI AAS. Scotland: Rev. Joszrn Burns. 
Ireland : Rev. Dr. Carncaxr. gana: 2 Rev. Dr. Craic. Corresponding: Rev. 1 CRISP. 


GEORGE HENRY DAVIS, Esq., LL.D., 
To whom all Letters (except business orders may be addressed. 


86, Parzernostrer Row, Lon box, E. C. 


NOTICE. 
D's the REBUILDING of the SOCIETY’S PREMISES at 65, St. Paul’s Clinrchyard, the 
retail business will be carried on at 60, Paternoster Row, two doors East of Canon Alley. 


JOSEPH TARN, Cashier. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


‘WHETHER THE MINORITY OF ELECTORS SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED BY A MAJORITY IN ae 
HOUSE OF COMMONS? 
A Lecture upon Electoral Reform. 


By Oarrars MAXSE, R. N. 


orics :—The Interest of 8 Laat? The Use of Political Power. The State Exists Notwithstanding. 


E Our Public Flatterers. The Effect of Reiteration. The 
Blunder. The Decline of Public Spirit. Single Woman 


— Self. Aal usted Holter Reformers’ Illusions. Human Progress not Inevitable. 
P. S. KING, 

ar BooksmTLMa, Kina STREET, Westminster, S. W. 

Price Siapence ; per Post Sevenpence, Crown 8ro, 44 Pages. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS COOPER’3 NEW WORK. — 
The VERITY of CHRIST’S RESURRECTION from the DEAD: an A peal 
— Gait of Times THOMAS COOPER, Lecturer on Christianity, ane th eet 
d, the 2 and iin bay. to he Pie 7 Lan Talk ; “The Purgatory of 


of e : @ Contribution to Preseiit Controversies. Bein 

of Lectnres to Yo Men, delivered at the Presbyterian 8. 
J. OSWALD DYKES, D D.D. Thie day, facp. 8vo, Se. 64, ot gee College, London. Edited by the Rev. 
.  CONTRIBUTORS.—His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K. T.; Rev. Donald F 
Belfast ; William Carruthers, Esq, P.R.8 , British oun” onald Fraser, D. D.; Prof. Watts, D.D., of 


The CHRISTIAN in n the WORLD. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. 


1 An American Reprint. 
“ We thank the 


— | ed 27 this admirable American work. While thoroughly practical, it is studd 
esd ig rhe thought and illustration, and ite tone is high throughout.”—Rev. C. H. 1 an? Boe — 


P 


‘Trowel ” 


MR. DALE’S LECTURES ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Just published, in One Vol., demy 8vo, price 12s., 
The ATONEMENT. By B. W. Dale, M.A. Being the 3 Union 


CONTENTS. 


Lzgcruas ry ~ * * e ha Pee 0 Lecturs VII. 71 — — CONFIRMATORY OF 
3 — 5 ARGUMENT. 
— 1 ntLATiON TO Tu Faot or Tus Aron „ VIII. Tas Remission or Sins. 


ACT OF THE ATONEMENT: TRE 2 |. Ik. Taz Tazory or run Arowsmert I.uvs- 
or Our Lorp. TRATED BY THE Revation or Ove Lorp 
Jusos Curist TO THs Erervat Law or 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
X. Tus Tusosy or tas Arowsmert Iuxivs- 
TRATED BY THE RevatTion or tae Load 
Jesus Curist ro THe Humaw Races. 


* 


IV. Tun Facr OF THE S run TzsrT1- 


99 


Just published, , 
ATIONAL HYMN-BOOE : 
MN-BO * a Selection from the 


for use in ure and 
Price, in paper covers, 1s. Ad. per dos. ; limp covers, 3d. per copy. Large Type 


The Congregational . Psalmist. 


Epitzp sy HENRY ALLON, D.D., ann H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doo, 


Now Pus.isutina, 
| NEW EDITIONS, CONTAINING 117 ADDITIONAL TUNES. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE CONGREGATIONAL Hrux-Boox. 
A REVISED LIST OF PRICES 
may be had on application. A Liberal Allowance to Congregations and Classes. 
THE ADDITIONAL TUNES. 


are published separately :—Compressed Score, 64. ; Vocal 9d. ; Instrumen 
Taman tal Score, 1s, 6d. ; 


London; HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 21, Paterndater Row, 


„in * 1. 


MESSRS, SHOW AKD cos PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


MISS LESLIE’S NEW MISSIONARY WORK. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth, 


EASTERN BLOSSOMS : Sketches of Native 
Christian Life in India. By MARY E. LESLIE, 
Author of The Dawn of Light: a Story of the Zenana 
Mission,” &c., Ke. With Introduction by Rev. E. 
SrorRow. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New Edition, price 2s., cloth, 


The DAWN of LIGHT: a Story of the Zenana 
Mission in India. 

A beautiful picture of Indian eye and a faithful por- 
traiture of the interior family life of Hindoo society, espe- 
cially as regards women, to whom Miss Leslie has had access 
in her mission work, and for whose mental and moral ele ra- 
tion she is earnestly striving. English readers cannot but be 
charmed and benefited with the book.“ —Missionary News.] 


WEDDING GIFT-BOOK. |. 
New and Improved r 1 Thousand, elegantly 
prin 


COUNSELS to a NEWLY - WEDDED 
PAIR: A Companion to the Honeymoon and a Re- 
membrancer for Life. By Rev. JOHN MORISON: 
D.D. Imperial 32mo, beautifully bound in white and 
gold, price 28. 6d., post-free, 

“We are glad to see this new edition, in its pretty size 

and tasteful binding of white and gold. It is a very suitable 

and yet inexpensive present to those who have just entered 
life.’"—Christian World. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth, 


SELF-MADE MEN ; i. or, the Characteristics 
of True Manhood. By Rev, WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
Author of “ Model omen” 8 

Cont 

Section I. elk. Eduestion. Section I{.—Characteristics 

of Self-Made Men. Section III.— Examples of Self-Made 

Men. Section 1V.—How Men are Made. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Fourth Edition, elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 56, 


MODEL WOMEN : a Book for Young Ladies. 
Illustrated by a Series of Biographies of Domestic 
Women, 2 Women, Literary Women, 
Scientific Women, Holy Women. ‘ 

“Mr, Andereon writes with great vigour and freshness. 

The volume is beautifully got up, aud deserves to be la 7 

circulated in our English homes. It is well fitted to fo 

noble characters.”—The Freeman. 


ALEXANDER PEDEN. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


upon ma 


PEDEN the PROPHET: a Story of the 
Scottish ae Founded on facts in the life of 
Alexan y Rev. Dr. BROWN. 

“One of the 5 2 — ever given of the 
times ai d of the men.“ - Nonconſormiat. 
DR. MELLOR ON RITUALISM. 


Crown 8vo, 40. cloth, 


RITUALISM and its RELATED DOGMAS. 
Lectures on the Priesthood of the Christian 1 2 
A postolical Succession— Baptismal oly 
Communion—Auricular’ Confession * Absolu- 
tion, Ke. By Rev. ENOCH MELLOR, D 
MR. CONDER’S FORMS OF SERVIC K. 

New Edition, 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d., 
An ORDER for the SOLEMNIZATION of 
MATRIMONY, together with an Order for the Burial 
of the Dead; to which are added Scripture Passages 
suited to Baptismal Services. By Rev. EUSTACE R. 
CONDER, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF MISSIONS, 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 

The MISSIONARY WORK of the CHURCH: 
its bg gh OWELL Claims, and Present Aspects. 


By W. H. STOWELL, D.D. Revised and Enlarged by 
Rev. E. 83 


THE MADAGASCAR MISSION, 


The MARTYRCHURCH of MADAGASCAR: 
a Record of the Introduction, P s, and Triumph of 
Christianity in that Band. By Rev. WILL FAM 
ELLIS. With numerous blog New Bdition, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 

REV. DR. MOFFAT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., elegantly bound, 

A LIFE’S LABOURS in SOUTH AFRICA: 
The Story of the Life-Work of Robert Moffat, D.D., 
Apostle to the Bechuaua Tribes. With beautiful Pho- 
tograph Portrait of Dr. Moffat. 

MISSIONARY GIFT-BOOK. 
Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegant, 

SO GREAT 3 2 of Eminent 
Missionaries of ot The Society. By 
Miss BHIGHTWELL E 2 r of 
Missions.“ Illustrated with numerous Engravin 


UNABRIDGED SHILLING EDITIONS. 
Sixty-ninth Thousand, Bro, price 1s 


A NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISES in the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS; with Re- 


Stel. upon the Natural of the Islands, and the 
— nd U 1 the Inha- 
Sa Be JOHN WILLUAMS, late Missions 


Palys. Wien Engravings and Introduction by the 
IDMAN. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand, price ls., 
MISSIONARY LABOURS and SCENES in 
Finy Vea A Au in thet Continent. Unabridged 
with Engravings. 


London: JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, * lane, 
Paternoster - row. 


e W at No, 18, Bouverie Btreet 
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